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"The Rock of Chickamauga” 
(1816-1870) 


ENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS ranks 
next to Grant and Sherman as a 
leader of Union forces in the Civil War. 
He was born in Southampton County, 
Virginia, was graduated from West Point 
in 1840, and served brilliantly in the Mex- 
ican War. 

In spite of his Southern birth, Thomas 
remained in the Union army in 1861. He 
served as a brigadier general and major 
general of volunteers during campaigns 
in Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
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Grant during the victorious battles near 
Chattanooga. 

When he was criticized before the Bat- 
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if Grant so desired. Thomas had the cour- 
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1. In the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga, September 20, 1863, 

the Union line was shattered, 
but Thomas’ men stood firm, 
earning him the title: “The 
Rock of Chickamauga.” 
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International News phote 


“Big Three” at Crimea Conference make plans to wipe out Hitlerism, 
restore liberty to war-torn countries, and build a world organization 


HE death warrant of Nazism was signed at the Crimea 

Conference. The verdict was reached unanimously by 
all three judges, and from this decision there is no appeal. 
Now it is up to the “sheriffs,” Eisenhower and Zhukov to 
carry out the order of the Court at the earliest date. 

“Nazi Germany is doomed,” declared President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. And as these 
words were uttered at the Russian resort city of Yalta, 
Crimea, the territory of the Reich was being invaded from 
the east, from the west and from the air. On the Eastern 
Front the Berlin-bound Russians were sweeping through 
Brandenburg, Silesia and Pomerania. On the Western Front 
the American-British-Canadian forces were smashing 
through the Westwall in a non-stop drive to the Rhine. And 
overhead — the third front — Allied bombers hammered day 
and night at writhing Germany. 

The Big Three’s mention of attacks on Germany from the 
“north” as well as the east, west and south (Italian Front), 
indicated that invasions of southern Norway, Denmark, and 
even the German Baltic coast, might be launched at any time. 

Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin clearly told the Germans 
just what “unconditional surrender” means, It calls for the 
taking of German territory, destruction of Nazi power, com- 
plete disarmament, “elimination or control” of war industries, 
occupation and long-term control by a four-power Central 
Control Commission (with France included). In addition, 
the Germans are to pay “in kind” (goods and services) for 
the damage done in occupied lands. 

The Big Three declare, however, that it “is not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany” and that when 
Nazism and militarism have been wiped out there will be 
“hope for a decent life for Germans.” 
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The three leaders also announced an important agreement 
on “a general international organization to maintain peace 
and security” in the future, along the lines of the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan. This step involved the settlement of a dispute 
over the voting procedure to be used in the eleven-member 
security council. Russia’s insistence on a unanimous, rather 
than a majority vote, in the council on decisions to curb 
future aggressors had stalled the Dumbarton Oaks meeting. 
The Crimea statement explained that as soon as France and 
China were consulted the vote compromise would be an- 
nounced. 

A New York Times dispatch declared, however, that the 
following compromise had been reached by the Big Three: 

(1) In all cases not involving economic or military action 
against an aggressor nation, decisions would be taken by a 
majority vote of the council, and parties to such disputes 
would not have the right to vote on their own cases. 

(2) In cases involving economic or military action against 
a nation charged with aggressive actions, the decisions would 
be*taken only when a majority of the council, including the 
United States, Russia, Britain, France and China, all voted 
for such steps. Thus, Russia and the other four big powers 
would have a veto power over council decisions involving 
aggression. 

Some observers said the voting compromise was not a 
compromise at all, because Stalin had given up the right of 
veto in cases where it did not matter, but had kept it on the 
really important cases involving a possible charge of ag- 
gression against Russia. 

Others supported the compromise for the following rea- 
sons: At Dumbarton Oaks Russia had insisted that any of 
the five major powers on the counci] be permitted to keep 
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the council from raising any question that power did not 
want discussed. For example, Russia could have vetoed a 
discussion of a future boundary dispute with Poland. But 
under the compromise the council could discuss such a dis- 
pute and, furthermore, Russia would not be permitted to vote 
on the case. In addition, a major power could not prevent 
the council from discussing a charge of aggression against 
it. The power could veto military or economic action, but it 
could not keep the council from condemning it as an 
aggressor- 


The San Francisco Conference 


In inviting France and China to discuss the council vote 
compromise, the Big Three took a step toward becoming the 
“Big Five.” In addition, the three world leaders invited all 
the United Nations to meet in San Francisco on April 25 to 
complete and approve a charter for the new world organiza- 
tion. The United Nations will‘meet on the day after the date 
when Russia must denounce ‘her five-year neutrality pact 
with Japan unless she wishes it to run for another five years. 
But whether Russia will take an active part in the war against 
Japan is, however, still very much of a “guesstimate.” 

Secretary of State Stettinius will be chairman of the United 
States delegation to the San Francisco meeting. Cordell Hull, 
former Secretary of State and hailed as the “father of the 
United Nations,” will be a senior advisor. 

Other members of the American delegation are: Senator 
Tom Connally (Dem., Texas), chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep., 
Mich.) who proposed a treaty by the Allies to keep Germany 
and Japan from future aggression; (See February 5 issue.) 
Representative Sol Bloom (Dem., N. Y.), chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs; Representative Charles 
Eaton (Rep., N. J.); Commander Harold Stassen, former 
Republican Governor of Minnesota, and Dean Virginia Gil- 
dersleeve of Barnard College. 

The selection of members of Congress of both parties to 
the delegation recognizes the part the Senate plays in ap- 
proving all treaties with foreign countries. The appointment 
of a woman member was well received by commentators. 


The Polish Question 


_ On two other troublesome issues — Poland and Yugoslavia 
— the Big Three reached compromises which had been gen- 
erally expected by observers. 

They set the Polish eastern boundary along the Curzon 
line, with minor changes favoring the Poles. Peland-is prom- 
ised territory in the north and west, at the expense of Ger- 
many, to make up for territory lost to Russia. The present 
Provisional (Russian-sponsored ) Government of Poland will 
include other democratic leaders in Poland and abroad. 

The Polish government-in-exile at London quickly de- 
nounced the frontier changes and said it could not accept 
them. It called the Big Three’s fixing of Poland’s eastern 
frontier at the Curzon Line “the fifth partition of Poland,” 
this time by “her allies.” Polish officials said they did not 
want troublesome German areas in the west and north in 
exchange for territory lost to Russia. Such a “bargain,” they 
declared, would expose Poland to future German aggression. 

Supporters of the Big Three compromise replied that: The 
fixing of the Polish frontier along the Curzon Line was not 
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unfair because there are fewer Poles than non-Poles east ot 
the Line and, since the Big Three have proposed this settle- 
ment, these major powers will guarantee the independence 
of Poland and protect her from German aggression. 

The task of selecting a representative government from 
democratic leaders in Poland and London has been dele- 
gated to: Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotoff of Russia, and 
Sir Archibald Clark Kerr and W. Averell Harriman, respec- 
tively, British and American Ambassadors to Russia. The 
government they choose will serve until free elections can 
be held in Poland. 

Some followers of the Polish government in London were 
said to feel that a mistake was made in not accepting the 
compromise and making the best of a bad situation. They 
believe its criticism of the Big Three would merely hasten 
the collapse of the regime in London. 

As for Yugoslavia, the three leaders recommended that 
Marshal Tito and Premier Subasitch should expand thei: 
government to include former members of the Yugoslav 
parliament who did not work with the Nazis. (See February 
19 issue. ) 

Continuing their outline of plans for postwar Europe, the 
Big Three promised to help the people of liberated countries 
form governments freely elected by the people. Observers 
generally said this statement offered hope to Europe if the 
Big Three powers confined their actions to “helping” the 
people rather than “ordering” them to do thus and so. 

France’s invitation to join the Control Commission was 
tairly well received by GeneralCharles de Gaulle’s French 
Provisional Government. But the French continued to wait 
impatiently for the day when de Gaulle would be invited to 
sit down with Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin and discuss 
the future of Germany and of Europe. 

Comments in Congress on the Crimea Conference ranged 
all the way from statements calling it the “greatest step 
toward lasting peace in the world’s history . . .” to denuncia- 
tions of it as a “great victory for Stalin and for Russian im- 
perialism.” A majority in Congress generally approved the 
work of the Conference and hoped that the words of the 
“Crimean Charter,” and the earlier Atlantic Charter, would 
be backed up by firm but fair action in the future. 


Photo by Julien Bryar 


“GERMANY ... 
MUST MAKE 
PAYMENT 
FOR 
THIS DAMAGE 
TO THE 
GREATEST 
EXTENT 
POSSIBLE .. .” 
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Long-debated proposal urged upon Congress 


N a Massachusetts Army camp recently, a soldier's name 

was posted for kitchen police duty. When he failed to ap- 
pear, the soldier-was called in and asked to account for his 
absence. 

“Why didn’t you appear for KP duty yesterday?” asked 
the sergeant. 

“I didn’t know I was supposed to,” said the private. 

“What do you mean, you didn’t know?” said the sergeant. 
“Your name was posted, wasn’t it? Can’t you read?” 

The private’s face turned red. 

“I can’t read, not even my own name.” 

The Army is now teaching this soldier the ABC’s he should 
have learned when he was a child. He is one of the lucky 
ones. Together with several thousands more like him, he 
represents the 10 per cent quota of illiterates the Army was 
obliged to accept when it was found that hundreds of thou- 
sands of able-bodied men all over the country were being 
sent home because they couldn’t read or write. The 90 per 
cent rejected for illiteracy so far number nearly a million 
men. For the country as a whole, the 1940 census lists 
3,000,000 illiterates, and 10,000,000 functional illiterates 
(people who know their ABC’s but can’t use them properly). 

This was part of the testimony offered by educators in 
support of the Federal aid-for-education bill, at hearings 
recently held by the Senate Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation. The bill was introduced in the Senate by Senators 
Elbert D. Thomas (Dem., Utah) and Lister Hill (Dem., 
Ala.). A companion bill is sponsored in the House by Repre- 
sentative Robert Ramspeck (Dem., Ga.). 


A 20-Year Struggle 


The Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill is not the first of its kind 
to be introduced. For more than twenty years, advocates of 
Federal aid to the schools (elementary and high schools) 
have tried to get such legislation through Congress, but with- 
out success. Today they are more hopeful and more deter- 
mined than ever. Federal aid to the schools must come, they 
say, and the time for it is now. 

For the war has deepened the crisis in the nation’s ailing 
school system. Since Pearl Harbor, 280,000 teachers have 
left the profession. While some of these represent losses to 
the Army, and retirement because of marriage and old-age, 
a great number have left teaching for better-paying jobs. 

Teachers’ salaries have always been low in relation to 


other professions. But according to Dr. John K. Norton of 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, their salaries have 
lagged far behind others in keeping step with the cost of 
living. He showed that the average salary of Government 
employees has risen 37 per cent since 1939 and that indus- 
trial earnings have gone up 85 per cent. Teachers’ salaries, 
however, have gone up only 15 per cent. 

The outlook for 1945, says Dr. Norton, is that 197,000 
teachers (20 in every 100) will be paid less than $1200 
a year; 28,000 (3 in every 100) less than $600. Worst of all 
is the condition of country school teachers. At the White 
House Conference on Rural Education, held on October 3-5, 
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1944, U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
said “many rural teachers receive about half what we pay 
cleaning women in the nation’s capital.” 

Because of these conditions, many schools have had to 
close down. Widespread overcrowding of classes, and the 
elimination of many subjects also have resulted. More serious, 
perhaps, is the decline in teaching standards. To fill the 
thousands of vacancies in the schools, temporary emergency 
certificates have been issued, many to poorly qualified per- 
sons, including teachers stil] in training, and in some cases, 
even to high school students. 


Education Denied 


That America’s children do not have equal educational 
opportunity was also brought out in the Senate hearings. 
Offered in evidence was the report of a two-year study con- 
ducted by five national education bodies. This report showed 
that some children receive 60 times more schooling oppor- 
tunity than others. This is because a few school boards spend 
as much as $6000 a year on a classroom while others spend 
as little as $100. Sixteen hundred dollars is the median for 
the nation, but there are 10,000,000 pupils in school systems 
which spend less than this amount per classroom unit. 

This is what these figures mean. Is your classroom warm, 
light and comfortable? Do you have a seat to yourself, and 
do you attend school a full day for at least nine months of 
the year? Is it unnecessary for you to walk a long distance to 
get to school because there is public transportation available, 
or a school bus? Does your school have an athletic field or 
a gym? Do you get instruction in hygiene and health care? 
Does your school supply you with textbooks and proper 
library facilities? If the answer to all these questions is yes, 
then the chances are your school is somewhere in the upper 
half of the list, or above the $1600 level. But if the answer 
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Based on a sample of 45,525 examinations in February, 1943. 

The Army has,rejected 25 out of every 100 boys at the age 
when they should be at their best. The main causes are eye 
and ear defects, mental disease, “educational deficiency.” 
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is “no” to most of these questions, your school is probably 
below average. 

The Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill for Federal aid to the 
schools has been offered to correct these inequalities. The 
bill provides for: 

An Emergency Fund — Each year in which Congress finds 
an emergency, $200,000,000 will be divided among the 
states. This will be used to keep public schools open for a 
term of not less than 160 days a year, or to make suitable 
provisions for the education of pupils affected by closed 
schools. It would raise substandard salaries. It would pay for 
additional teachers, and would adjust teachers’ salaries to 
meet the increased cost of living. 

An Equalization Fund —$100,000,000 will be used to help 
equalize educational opportunities within the states. This 
money would be used mostly to build new schools, and to 
repair and expand existing school facilities. 


More Aid to the Poorer States 


Under the bill, most of the states would benefit. But the 
poorer states would ben®fit the most, for the money would 
be divided according to financial need and school ‘popula- 
tion. This provision differs from the usual method of allotting 
Federal funds to the states. For the most part, such funds 
have been on a dollar for dollar matching basis, with the 
Federal Government matching the funds the states were will- 
ing or able to put up. This meant that the poorer states got 
less than the rich ones. 

The bill also provides that control of the schools shall re- 
main with the states. It specifies also that Federal money 
shall not be used as a substitute for state funds. States seek- 
ing benefits under the bill must continue to spend as much 
for their schools as they did in 1943-44. 

Provisions for separate schools for minorities are also made. 
Funds for such schools would be given on the basis of the 
minority’s proportion of the whole population. For instance, 


Location of states according to current school 


expenditure per pupil enrolled, 1939-1940 


Research Division, National Education Association 
The inequalities of educational opportunity shown here are 
not due primarily to lack of effort on the part of some 
states, but rather to the fact that these states lack the 
finoncial resources to support a better school system. 
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if the Negro population in a state, which has separate schools 
for Negro and white children, is 10 per cent of the total 
state population, then not less than 10 per cent of the 
Federal money shall go to the Negro schools in that state. 


The Fear of Federal Control 


A stormy course is predicted for the bill. Although most 
national education bodies back it, some do not. Some church 
school groups and some fraternal bodies are opposed to it. 
These groups and the Congressional opponents of the bill 
say that the whole principle of Federal aid to the schools is 
dangerous. 

They believe that Federal aid means Federal control. They 
insist that once the Government starts giving money to the 
schools, then it is but a short step before it starts to dictate 
what subjects shall be taught, and what the teachers may 
say. This is not the American way, these critics add, pointing 
to Nazi Germany te prove how dangerous national control 
of education can be. 

To this, Senators Thomas and Hill and Representative 
Ramspeck reply that they too are opposed to Federal control 
of the schools. They contend that their bill need bring no 
more Federal control than did the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
under which most of our state universities were set up. 

The opponents of Federal aid also claim that the states 
with poor educational facilities have the money to improve 
them. That the difficulty lies with the people of these states 
who do not demand better schools. 

According to the National Education Association, the 
facts prove that the poorer states’ generally are supporting 
their schools up to the limit of their capacity. The average 
taxes per person amount to only $18.39 in Mississippi as 
compared to Nevada’s $109.33, but Mississippi is spending 
a much larger share of its tax money to support education 
than is the State of Nevada. Mississippi lacks the financial 
resources (taxable property, etc.) to support a better school 
system, unless it gets Federal furds. 


Democracy’s Bulwark 


In the view of many educators, these figures prove that 
the schools need help. What’s more, the American people 
as a whole are in favor of such help. They cite the results of 
a nation-wide survey conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Denver, which showed 
that eight out of every ten people approved Federal aid to 
the states, provided the states continued to have the final 
say over school policies. Again and again, the importance of 
an education in a democracy was stressed at the Senate hear- 
ings. Democracy means government by the people, as well 
as for the people, and for that we must have a well-informed, 
well-educated citizenry capable of giving their best to the 
common good. 

Will the Thomas-Hill bill be passed by the 79th Congress? 
Last year, an identical bill was defeated. This ony oa 
ever, there is a new element in the situation. In the last 
elections, both major parties included Federal aid to the 
schools in their party platforms. And President Roosevelt, 
who last year did not actively support the Federal aid bill, 
now has come out for aid to states “that need it.” Supporters 
of the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck legislation are hoping this wil 
help to swing it through Congress this week. 
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History of Federal 
Aid fo Education 


Pee has been, from the beginning of our history, 
a matter of local and state concern. The explanation of 
this tradition — which contrasts so sharply with that of other 
countries — is to be found in a variety of factors: the spon- 
taneous origin of school systems in the various colonies; the 
close connection between education and the church during 
the colonial and part of the national period; the division of 
authority in our Federal system which presumably left edu- 
cation to the states. The proposal, now, for Federal aid to 
schools sounds unfamiliar to many Americans, who feel that 
such a policy would be a radical and dangerous departure 
from American tradition. ‘ 

To some extent Federal aid to education in general would 
be a departure from our tradition. But it would not be a 
radical one. Almost from the beginning of our history as a 
nation the Federal Government has extended some form of 
aid to public education. The change, if a change came, 
would be one of degree rather than of kind. 

The beginning of the story of Federal aid can be read in 
the Land Ordinance of 1785, for which Thomas Jefferson 
was largely responsible. This ordinance provided, among 
other things, that one section in each township should be set 
aside for the support of public schools. This policy was sub- 
sequently followed in later land ordinances. The Act for the 
admission of Oregon, in 1848, granted two sections in each 
township to public education, and thereafter this policy was 
followed in the organization of each new territory. 


The Land Grant Act 


The second important step in the history of Federal aid to 
education came during the Civil War. In 1858 Congress 
passed a bill providing for granting public land to agricul- 
tural schools, but it was vetoed by President Buchanan. With 
the departure of the Southerners, in 1861, the way was open 
for the re-enactment of the bill, and on July 2, 1862, Lincoln 
signed the famous Morrill Land Grant Act. This act appro- 
priated to the states 30,000 acres of public land per Con- 
gressman, for the support of agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation. This rich endowment, amounting to almost a million 
acres for New York State, for example, made possible the 
establishment and maintenance*of state schools of agricul- 
ture. Sometimes (as in New York and Illinois) these were 
merged with other universities; elsewhere (as in Iowa and 
Michigan) they were established as separate institutions. 
Altogether the Morrill Act has made possible the creation 
of some 68 land grant colleges. 

Two subsequent important acts both have to do with 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professer of History, Columbia University 
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Keystone 
Sather Tower, University of California, Berkeley, one of the 
state universities established under the Federal Land Grant 
Act of 1862. 


agricultural education. In 1887 Congress, impressed by the 
work of the agricultural experiment station at Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut, provided for the creation of 
agricultural experiment stations in every state in the Union, 
and by 1940 some sixty of these experiment stations were 
carrying on work of incalculable importance to American 
agriculture. In 1917 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act 
appropriating some millions of dollars on a grant-in-aid sys- 
tem for the support of vocational training in agriculture, 
trade, commerce, and the mechanie arts. Subsequent acts 
have greatly expanded this program. 

Only one more item needs to be mentioned. In 1867 Con- 
gress established an Office of Education under a National 
Commissioner. It was changed to the Bureau of Education 
in 1869, but is now known as the Office of Education. This 
Office is chiefly a clearing house of information and statis- 
tics, though since the adoption of the grant-in-aid system it 
has come to be increasingly important in the matter of 
establishing standards. 

To what extent are the schools and colleges aided by Fed- 
eral grants controlled by the Federal Government? Strictly 
speaking, not at all. Land grants.and money appropriations 
to public schools have been made directly to the states, and 
are administered by the states. On the whole the history of 
the relation of Congress to education would seem to suggest 
that the policy of Federal subsidies could be expanded with- 
out any grave danger to local control over schools. 








Will Congress Overhaul Its Machinery? 


predgpane is under steadily mounting pressure to modern- 
ize its lawmaking machinery. It is on the threshold of 
what is undoubtedly the most important period in its history. 
It will soon have to pass not only on peace terms but play 
an important part in shaping the postwar world and fixing 
America’s place in it. 

Up to now Congress has played second fiddle to the 
executive department in making decisions on the conduct of 
the war. Congress gave the President a lot of blank checks 
and since 1940 has played a minor role in government. Now, 
as the period of personal government moves toward an end, 
Congress is getting ready to re-assume the reins of power 
Even as it does soa it is realized by friends and critics alike 
that in many ways Congress is ill equipped to play its part 
in the job ahead. 

Many Congressional methods are outworn. Others are 
clumsy and cumbersome. Congress has bestirred itself to 
meet the problem and has created a joint committee to inves- 
tigate its lawmaking machinery. The committee’s job is to 
streamline Congress for efficiency. Many criticisms can be 
made against the way Congress operates. It has many means 
of burying bills by slow-motion action, even against the 
wishes of a majority of the membership. 


A Man with Many Jobs 
But greater than all these and other existing faults is a 


basic trouble which is implicit in the Congressional election 
system itself. Each congressman must play a double and 
oftentimes self-contradictory role. He must represent and 
lobby for his district and at the same time he must safeguard 
national policies. These two jobs often come into direct con- 
flict with each other. Upward of 70. per cent of the average 
member’s time today is devoted to work in behalf of private 
individuals in his home district. Some of this involves jobs, 
the getting of contracts, and other forms of patronage. Others 
are merely simple inquiries for information. 

Thus smothered by local demands, by customs and rules, 
the average member gets little chance to study general legis- 
lature. It is not until a member has served a number of 
terms, and is lifted by seniority to the top of a committee, 
that he has any’ real opportunity to do important work. 
With all this pulling and hauling it is surprising that any 
legislation gets enacted. 

These are some of the things which the self-investigating 
committee of Congress must deal with. The committee has 
two years of life. At the outset it will move forward with 
fair speed upon those measures where there is fairly com- 
mon agreement. Larger and better paid staffs for Congres- 
sional offices now lie ahead. A few committees already have 
the power to hire expert assistance. This movement will be 
extended. 

The need for simplifying committee structure is an urgent 
one. The Senate has 33 permanent and 12 temporary com 
mittees. The House has 48 permanent and 8 special com. 
mittees. There are 23 joint committees and commissions in 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Our Handicapped Congress 


Congress. Their duties and scope of action often overlap. In 
this welter of committees hot fights over jurisdiction of bills 
occur in both branches. 

Some experts feel that legislation could be handled in a 
much more efficient fashion if the number of committees 
were trimmed to about 15 in each branch, with each member 
serving on only one committee, At present, Senators usually 
serve On six or eight committees and some have as many as 
ten assignments. In the House, despite its 435 members, 
many members serve on four or more committees. This re- 
sults in hasty and poorly considered legislation. The seniority 
system may also be altered before the present probe is fin- 
ished. Under this system, unfit men sometimes are lifted to 
the chairmanship of important committees simply by getting 
re-elected and outliving other men. 
~ Outside groups have already studied the need for revamp- 
ing Congress. One of these is the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, which has presented its findings in an excellent 
pamphlet by Robert Heller, “Strengthening the Congress.” 
Another organization, the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, has just completed a four-year study on modern- 
izing Congress. One eloquent paragraph from its report 
summarizes the basic problem facing Congress today: “Per- 
haps later it will be clear in retrospect that, at the end of 
World War II, Congressmen found themselves faced with 
decisions beyond their resources, with which they could cope 
only by deciding to stop being local politicians and devoting 
their time and energy to being national statesmen.” 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





TAIL-FIRST PLANE 


Air-minded citizens of Illinois 
may have been startled recently 
by an unusual sight. Scott Field 
is in Illinois, and aviation en- 
thusiasts of that state are used 
to the thunder of airplane en- 
gines over their heads. Lopking 
up, it is no surprise to see the 
plane itself. But if the plane 
seems to be flying backward — 
that is something of a shock! 

The plane that appears to fly 
backward — but doesn’t — is one 
of the world’s most unusual 
fighter planes. It is the Curtiss 
XP-55, called the Ascender, and 
is one of a number of types de- 
veloped experimentally for the 
Army Air Forces. 


Pusher Prop 


The Ascender is a fast and 
highly maneuverable pusher- 
type fighter, according to G. W. 
Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. It has its 
power plant and wing surfaces 
mounted to the rear of the 
pilot, while the elevator con- 
trols are in the forward-most 
part of the nose —a direct op- 
posite of conventional type air- 
craft. 

The XP-55 (“X” stands for 
experimental and “P” for pur- 
suit) has been under develop- 
ment since the spring of 1939. 
It is a low-wing, all-metal, tail- 
first, single-engine, single-place, 
pusher, pursuit plane. Its rud- 
ders are near the ends of the 
swept-back wing, instead of at 
the rear of the fuselage. Both of 





vantages over conventional de- 
sign-planes. It has a speed equal 
to, or greater than, other planes 
of the same horsepower. It is 
highly maneuverable, and has 
better rudder control for recov- 
ery from spins. The guns, being 
clustered in the nose, fire 
straight ahead and need not be 
synchronized to fire through the 
prop, thus limiting their rate of 
fire. 
The Ascender has improved 
visibility and search view, be- 
cause the engine is behind the 
pilot. It handles easily at high 
speed because the elevators, 
being in front, are not affected 
by the compressibility wake of 
the wing. ? 
Performance data of the As- 
cender is still restricted. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
pusher-type Curtiss Ascender. 
rudders near the wing tips. 
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PLANE SPEAKING 


By Som Burger 


Closely guarded secrets about 
the powerful gunfire system on 
the P-61 have been revealed by 
General Electric, designers of 
the armament equipment. 

One of the facts that can now 
be told is that .50 cal. machine 
guns on the P-61 operate on a 
revolving turret, and can be 
aimed and fired by gunners lo- 
cated in comparative safety 
many feet away. 

Nicknamed the “Black 
Widow,” the P-61 is primarily 
a night fighter. Its remote con- 
trol gunnery system enables 
gunners to bring a_ wicked 
stream of fire to bear on en- 
emy planes with great accuracy. 

The revolving gun turret is 
directed from either of two 
sighting stations. One of these 
stations is located in the for- 
ward part of the plane; the 
other is in the rear. 


Either of these sighting sta- | 


tions can take over control of 


the gun turret, although usually | 


it is directed by the gunner in 
the forward station. If the gun- 
ner in the rear blister wants to 
aim and fire the guns, he can — 
providing the turret is not being 
used by the front gunner. He 
simply grasps an action switch 
which turns the control of the 
turret over to him. Such a sys- 
tem of shifting fire control per- 
mits far superior sighting and 
firing. 

Because the gunner is sta- 
tioned in one part of the plane 
while firing the guns in another 
part, it might seem that he 
would sometimes misdirect his 
guns and hit other parts of the 








~ 


plane. The Allison engine, in the 


Curtiss Electric 3-blade propeller. 
ship. However, fire interrupters 
prevent the guns from being 
shot when aimed in a direction 
that would endanger any part of 
the plane or its crew. This func- 
tion is performed automatically. 

Although the Black Widow 
has seen action in both the Pa- 
cific and European theaters of 
war, it is now being used pri- 
marily against the Japs. In Eu- 
rope, it was used to track down 
and destroy robot bombs. Dur- 
ing the first two months follow- 
ing D-Day, P-6ls were re- 
ported to have shot down more 
than 400 German aircraft. 

The P-61 got its nickname 
from its original camouflage job 
—a solid, jet-black coat of 
paint. Pilots know it as a night 
prowler, but it can also be used 
to great effect on daylight raids. 


Wir Tith 
Who is the 


A.C. 


of a B-29? 

The pilot of a B-29 is 
officially known as the 
Airplane Commander. 
Airmen call him the A. C. 
Second in command of 
a B-29 is the co-pilot. 
He sits on the right of 
the A. C. 

Next week we will 
present “Iron Mike,” 
which was scheduled for 


this issue. 
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General Douglas MacArthur shakes hands with two men at a time as he 
greets the recently freed internees from Santo Tomas prison camp. 


On the Battlefronts 


THE PACIFIC. American Marines 
have made a landing within 750 miles 
of Japan by taking Iwo Jima (Jima 
means island). Fierce fighting was en- 
countered on this volcanic dot in the 
Pacific because of its strategic value. 
Other islands in this vicinity were also 
bombed, as well as the Tokyo-Yoka- 
hama area where Admiral Mitscher be- 
gan the heavy assault on February 16, 
with 1,200 carrier planes from a pow- 
erful U. S. naval task force. The ships 
anchored off Honshu, Japan, and 
formed a line 200 miles along the 
enemy coast. There were 15 to 20 of 
the largest carriers, protected by the 
fastest battleships and a covering screen 
of destroyers, cruisers, submarines, and 
minesweepers. More than 500 Jap 
planes were destroyed, with an added 
150 damaged; at sea, an escort carrier, 
three warships, and ten other ships 
were sunk. Our losses were 49 planes. 

On Luzon, the Yanks retook Corregi- 
dor, and mopping-up operations con- 
tinued in Manila. In Burma, the British 
crossed the Irrawaddy River; they also 
made a landing 65 miles southeast of 
Akyab. 


EAST: It’s a toss up between Mar- 
shals Zhukov arid Konev as to which of 
them will dine in Berlin first. While 
Zhukov’s First White Russian Army was 
massing on the banks of the Oder River, 
about 30 miles due east of the Nazi cap- 
ital, Konev’s First Ukrainian Army was 
making lightning advances across the 
Brandenburg border of Silesia to within 
67 miles. This new march opened the 
possibility for a junction of the two 
Armies, leading to a possible coordi- 
nated assault on Berlin— from east, 
south, and southeast simultaneously. 
Earlier in the week, the Russians cap- 
tured Budapest, after a 50-day siege. 

WEST: A helping “arm” —thé air 
force — was extended to the Russians by 
their Western Allies to bomb cities in 
the path of the Muscovite drive. Dev- 
astating attacks by 1,300 planes of the 
RAF, followed punctually by 1,100 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators of the 
U. S. Eighth Air Force, were made on 
Dresden and Berlin. Recent aerial 
pounding of Nazidom has cut its oil 
production 80 per cent. On land, the 
British closed in on Goch, a “pill box 
cluster” of the Siegfried Line; while 
the Yanks reentered Germany at Saar- 
brucken. 


SENIOR 


On the Diplomatic Front 


BELGIUM: The political storm in 
Belgium has temporarily blown over. 
Achille Van Acker, a socialist and for- 
mer labor minister, has succeeded Hu- 
bert Pierlot as premier and formed a 
new eabinet of “national unity,” com- 
posed of all political parties: Socialists, 
Liberals, Catholics, Communists. 

THE NETHERLANDS: The Dutch, 
too, have a cabinet crisis. The govern- 
ment-in-exile in London handed in its 
resignation. Queen Wilhelmina imme- 
diately requested Premier Pieter S. Ger- 
brandy to form a new Cabinet on a 
broader base, to include representatives 
of liberated areas in southern Holland. 

GREECE: The shouting and shoot- 
ing are over. A peace pact has been 
signed between the leftist EAM (Na- 
tional Liberation Front) and the gov- 
ernment of Premier Nicholas Plastiras. 
By its terms, the ELAS (fighting branch 
of the‘EAM) is to surrender its arms 
within fourteen days, and those who 
committed crimes during the civil strife 
are to be punished. The government 
promised a vote on the question of 
monarchy, also a general election this 
year. According to an Associated Press 
dispatch, “George Siantos, secretary 
general of the Communist party and 
spokesman for the EAM, said that he 
was pleased with the agreement.” 


General Roosevelt 


What Happened: The Roosevelts now 
have a general in the family. The Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 53 to 11, confirmed the 
promotion of Colonel Elliott Roosevelt, 
second son of the President and com- 
manding officer of a photographic recon- 
naissance air unit, to brigadier general. 
At the same time the Senate approved 
the promotion of 77 other Army colonels 
to one-star generals. 

What’s Behind It: There probably 
would have been no debate in the Sen- 
ate about this routine promotion were 
it not for the recent incident in which 
Elliott Roosevelt’s bull mastiff, Blaze, 
traveling with an “A” priority to the 
West coast, caused three noncommis- 
sioned men to be put off an air liner at 
Memphis. Responsibility for the “A” 
priority to Blaze was traced to Colonel 
R. W. Ireland, Assistant Chief of Staf 
for Priorities and Traffic. 
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Money Power for Peace 


What Happened: Money may not only 
talk, but it may fight. To prevent future 
money warfare, President Roosevelt sent 
a request to Congress, urging prompt 
approval of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals for an international monetary 
fund, and an international bank for re- 
construction and development. “If we 
are to measure up to the task of war,” 
the President declared, “we must see 
that the institutions of peace rest firmly 
on the solid foundations of international 
political and economic cooperation.” 
Acting on the President’s request, a bill 
was introduced jointly in the Senate, on 
February 15, by Senators “Wagner 
(Democrat of New York) and Tobey 
(Republican of New Hampshire). 

What’s Behind It: Recognizing that 
ecgnomic crises are not isolated, repre- 
sentatives from 44 nations met at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., last July and drafted 
what might be called an international 
monetary peace pact. Its two main pro- 
posals were: (1) to create an interna- 


tional monetary fund to keep the ex- 


change rates of national currencies on 
an even keel, and (2) to establish an 
international bank, which would grant 
loans for reconstruction and develop- 
ment projects in member countries. This 
international monetary fund is to be 
$8,800,000,000, of which the U. S. is to 
furnish 28 per cent, or $2,750,000,000. 
The international bank is to have a cap- 
ital of $9,100,000,000, and our share in 
it would be approximately 35 per cent, 
or $3,175,000,000. The American Bank- 
ers Association, while approving the 
world bank, is opposed to the interna- 
tional monetary fund. 


Uncle Sam’s Big Pay Day 


March 15 will be pay day for Uncle 
Sam. That’s the final day on which to 
file one’s federal income tax. The pro- 
cedure is quite simple this year. The 
government has distributed some 45,- 
000,000 “withholding receipts” (Form 
W-2) to s gainfully employed. 
Anyone whose 1944 income was less 
than $5,000, and mostly in the form 
of wages subject to the withholding 
tax, may use Form W-2. Others will 
have to use the regular form 1040. 
With W-2, one does not attach any 
MARCH 


5, 31945 


money —the government figures the 
tax and mails to the taxpayer either 
a bill or a refund. People who have 
had more than one employer in 1944, 
will have to submit more than one W-2. 

Also due on March 15 is the “unfor- 
given portion” of your 1943 tax — if 
you didn’t pay your tax in full for that 


year. A report by the Internal Revenue . 


Bureau shows that Federal taxes took 
$42,125,986,550 of the country’s war- 
time incomes in 1944, or an increase of 
$10,201,456,234 over 1943. This is more 
than the total tax bill in recent peace 
years. Largest part of that total revenue 
— $34,130,123,089 —came from _indi- 
vidual and corporation income taxes. 
Combined total of these for 1944 was 
$34,130,123,089. 


Down Mexico Way 


What Happened: A board of experts 
— 38 strong — accompanied Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius to the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, which opened in Mex- 
ico City on February 21. This is one of 
the largest delegations that has ever 
represented the United States at a Pan- 
American parley. Included were high 
government officials, representatives of 
labor, management, agriculture; Army 
and Navy officers, and technical special- 
ists from federal agencies. In addition, 
there were the following special Con- 
gressional advisers: Senator Tom Con- 
nally, Democrat of Texas, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; Senator Warren R. Austin, Repub- 
lican, of Vermont, member of the Senate 
committee; Representative Sol Bloom, 
Democrat, of New York, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee; and 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Republican, of Massachusetts, ranking 
minority member of the House com- 
mittee. Representative Luther A. John- 
son, Democrat, of Texas, also a member 
of the House committee, is alternate 
for Mr. Bloom. 

What’s Behind It: The size of the 
delegation and its broadly representa- 
tive character reflect the importance 
Washington attaches to this confer- 
ence. Topmost on the order of business 
is the relation of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere to the world se- 
curity plan projected at Dumbarton 
Oaks. 














Thomas, in Detroit News 
“General, are we retreating from the 
Americans or charging the Russians?” 


In Exactly Eleven Weeks 


What Happened: “You are hereby 
sentenced to be hanged by the neck 
until dead.” With these words, on Feb- 
ruary 14, ended the eight-day trial of 
the two Nazi spies: William Curtis Cole- 
paugh, born in Niantic, Conn., 26 years 
ago; and Erich Gimpel, 35-year-old na- 
tive of Germany. They had landed from 
a German submarine on the Maine 
coast, during the night of November 29, 
and were captured by the FBI in New 
York City late in December. 

What's Behind It: The wages of 
treason is death. 


A League of Arab Nations 


What Happened: Descendants of the 
Sheiks of Araby pitched their tents in 
Cairo, Egypt, last month, to complete 
the plans for an Arab federation out- 
lined at Alexandria last October. The 
six nations represented were: Egypt, 
Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and for Palestine Arabs, an “ob- 
server. * 

What’s Behind It: The objects of this 
league are: (1) to protect Arab post- 
war interests in the Middle East; (2) to 
thwart Zionist aspirations in Palestine; 
and (3) to get complete independence 
for Syria and Lebanon. 


For Stamp Fans 


Postmaster General Walker has an- 
nounced that a Florida statehood stamp 
goes on sale at Tallahassee, Florida, on 
Mar 38. The stamp is special-delivery 
size, printed in purple, with a repro- 
duction of the state seal in the center. 





WHO'S WHO 


ELBERT D. THOMAS 

The sponsor of the education bill 
now before Congress, Senator Elbert 
Duncan Thomas, Democrat, of Utah, 
was born 61 years ago in Salt Lake City. 
Graduating from the University of 
Utah, he went to Japan as a Mormon 
missionary. He taught English at the 
Japanese War College, wrote articles in 
Japanese magazines and learned to 
speak fluent Japanese, which he used in 
a 1942 broadcast to Japan, warning the 
people that they were being betrayed 


by their “war lords.” Returning to the . 


U. S., Mr. Thomas taught Latin and 
Greek, and later, political science at 
the University of Utah. He is author of 
a thesis on early Chinese political 
thought, and obtained a Ph.D. in po- 
litical science at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He became vice president of the 
American Society of International Law. 


In Congress he is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committees on Education and La- 
bor and on Military Affairs, and is 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Staunch supporter of 
labor and civil liberties, was opposed to 
the Neutrality Act, has advocated better 
health and hospital measures. 


PATRICK J. HURLEY 


Major General Patrick Jay Hurley is 
a big, hearty trouble-shooter. Although 
a strong Republican, he now is Ambas- 
sador to China and has handled many 
of President Roosevelt’s trickiest diplo- 
matic missions on six continents. Born 
in Choctaw Indian Territory in 1883, 
“Pat” was a mule boy in a mine, studied 
law at George Washington University 
and practiced in Oklahoma, won gal- 
lantry medals as a 1917 cavalry officer 
in France, became wealthy as an oil 
man and corporation lawyer. He nego- 


Press Assn. ications 
Elbert D. Thomas Patrick J. Hurley 


tiated a ticklish oi] agreement with 
Mexico, became President Hoover’s Sec- 
retary of War. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him Minister to New Zealand 
and the Middle East soon after Pearl 
Harbor. He is said to have taught Stalin 
one of the few English phrases the 
Marshal knows: “What the heck goes 
on here?” (which Stalin sprang on 
Churchill and Roosevelt at their first 
meeting). 
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@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
|. FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. The Federal aid-for-education bill 
was introduced in the Senate by: (a) 
Taft and Austin; (b) Wagner and Pep- 
per; (c) Thomas and Hill. 

2. It proposes an Equalization Fund 
to allot money: (a) to all states equally; 
(b) with preference for poorer states; 
(c) on a dollar for dollar matching 
basis with each state. 

8. Allotment of funds to schools for 
minorities will be determined by: (a) 
state boards of education; (b) the mi- 
nority’s proportion to the whole popu- 
lation; (c) state legislatures. 

4. The Army has: (a) *refused to 
draft illiterates; (b) taken a 10 per 
cent quota of illiterates; (c) accepted 
all who qualify physically. 

5. The greatest income rise since 
1939 has been among: (a) government 
workers; (b) teachers; (c) industrial 
workers. 


ll. “NAZI GERMANY IS DOOMED” 
Write the correct answer in each 
space. 
1. The Crimea Conference was held 
in the city of 
2. It set Poland’s eastern boundary 
along the line. 








Tips and Tests for Social § ud 


3. The “Big Three” have invited dis- 
cussion of the security council voting 
plan from France and —— 

4. On April 24 Russia must denounce 
or renew her neutrality pact with____ 

5. The United Nations will meet on 
April 25 in 





6. The Allied Central Control Com- 


mission will have representatives of the 
“Big Three” and 





iil, PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


) Foreign Affairs 
Committee Chair- 

. Gerbrandy man 

) Barnard College 
dean 

) former Minnesota 
governor 

) U. S. aide in 
Crimea 

) new Brigadier 
General 

) Palestine Arab 

) Convicted Ger- 
man spy 

) Dutch Premier 

) Georgia Represen- 
tative 

) new Belgian 
Premier 


1. Roosevelt ( 


. el Alami 

. Van Acker 

. Colepaugh 

. Ramspeck 

. Gildersleeve 


. Stassen 


one nm nan &» SO W 


. Byrnes 


. Bloom 


SENIOR 


IV. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Mark each statement T (true or F 
(false). 


1. “Filibuster” tactics are outlawed 
in the Senate. 

2. The “seniority” system assures 
choice of the ablest men as committee 
heads. 

3. A majority of Congressional com- 
mittees are permanent ones. 

4. Senators usually serve on as many 
as four committees. 

5. If a majority of Congress is in 
favor of a bill, its passage is assured. 

6. The Congressional self-investiga- 
ting committee is a temporary one. 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 


NAZI GERMANY IS DOOMED 

Jacobi, Oscar, “Berlin Today: A First- 
Hand Report,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Sept. 24, *44. 

Hadsel, W. N., “What Kind of Peace 
with Germany — Terms Proposed by the 
Liberated Nations of Europe,” For. Pol. 
Reports, Nov. 15, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
filibuster (fil i bis ter) Obstructionist 


. tactics in Congress, as of speeches to pre- 


vent a vote. (Applied in 17th century to 
plundering buccaneers. ) 

median (mé di an) the number half 
way through a list of numbers arranged 
in order of size. Differs from average, 
which is the sum of numbers divided by 
the number of separate items. 

collaterally, (ké lat er al i) by the side, 
indirectly. 

Stettin (shté tén) Baltic German city. 

Gerbrandy ( Gér briin dy). 
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NE evening in the early fall of 1942 a reporter from Time 

sat in Manhattan’s “Cafe Society Uptown,” a writing pad 
on the table before him, a pencil in his hand. For a long 
while he listened, then suddenly he commenced to write. 

“Two shapely brown shoulders and a round, roguish face, 
framed in a triangle of white light, showed above the grand 
piano’s shining ebony. From the keyboard Chopin’s Minute 
Waltz flowed fleetly, ripplingly. For a while it surged along 
according to Chopin. Then watchers saw an impish flicker 
of a smile.” 

That smile, the reporter observed, was the signal for the 
fireworks. It was followed by a quick movement of a shoul-_ 
der. The first hint of a hot lick was heard; another, and an- 
other. Then zoom! And Hazel Scott commenced to “break 
it down.” She was “off on a wild melange of pianistics, sweet, 
hot, Beethoven and Count Basie.” 

Many jazz musicians murder the classics. The music re- 
porter thought that Hazel just set them on fire. No wonder 
classicists who want to cry when they hear young people 
“jiving” the works of the old masters feel no pain when they 
see her do it! Hazel Scott has her own style. She begins by 
playing — and playing very well—in the manner that the 
composer intended. Slowly, playfully she lets strange notes 
and rhythms creep in. Before the listener can catch his 
breath, he is under the spell, and Hazel — bless her heart — 
is beating the keyboard “into a rack of bones.” 

“T just can’t help it,” the bright-eyed Hazel says laughingly. 

Truer words were never spoken. You see, Hazel was born 
in Trinidad, a lovely palm-fringed island near the coast of 
South America. Her mother was a music teacher and a con- 
cert pianist in Port of Spain. Her grandfather, a man of con- 
siderable importance in the island, was a government archi- 
tect who designed many of the present official buildings. 
Her grandmother had come to Trinidad from Venezuela. 
These grandparents had.given their own daughter as good 
a musical education as could be obtained on the island; the 
mother in turn commenced teaching the granddaughter as 
soon as Hazel was able to sit at a piano. At the age of three 
the child was playing pieces in public. 

This musical instruction at the hands of her mother con- 
tinued for several years. Meanwhile the family came to the 
United States by way of Canada, and Hazel entered gram- 
mar school at P.S. 81 in New York City. At the age of eight 
she was given an audition before Paul Wagner, one of the 
teachers at the famous Juilliard School of Music. The piece 
she used for this audition was Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor, But Hazel’s hands were much too small to 
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pianist with a mind of her own - 


Mae, Score 


This mistress of jive was not trained for hot music, 
but she can play anything 


reach the octaves this number requires. She was in a spot, 
and she knew it — even at eight. She knew she would have 
to do something to make up for those notes she could not 
touch. Her solution of the problem interested Paul Wagner 
very much. Wherever the octaves occurred, Hazel substi- 
tuted sixths, an odd interval, to be sure, and nothing like 
the effect the composer intended, but under the ciroum- 
stances it seemed to Hazel the best substitute at her com- 
mand. In any case, Mr. Wagner was impressed with the 
ingenuity of the little pupil as well as with her technical 
skill, and he accepted her as one of his scholarship students. 

Four years later, Hazel having reached the ripe age of 
twelve, the American public got its first official glimpse of the 
young artist. Hazel’s playing in a conservatory contest earned 
for her an appearance as soloist with the Juilliard orchestra. 
In this concert appearance she used Tchaikovsky's difficult 
Piano Concerto. How well she was able to do the number 
may be inferred from the fact that she was asked to repeat 
it in an appearance with the Goldman Band and then later 
at Carnegie Hall. 

Within a year after these early triumphs, Hazel’s teacher 
retired from the teaching staff at Juilliard, and the lessons 
came to an end. By that time, however, Hazel had come to 
a point where she could afford to concentrate on school 
work for a while. In Junior High she had been placed in a 
rapid advancement class, and she had started out with a 
rush, but the five and one half hours of daily music practice 
were bound to have an effect on her school work, and Hazel’s 
grades commenced to fall down. Now it was up to her to 
redeem lost time. 
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Two years of intensive school work followed. Then life 
took another turn, and Hazel had to go to work. The event 
that brought her childhood so suddenly to a close was the 
death of her father. This was followed, as so often happens, 
by an upset period in which the broken family struggled to 
readjust itself. At first the mother, inheriting the financial 
responsibilities, got work in Lil Armstrong’s band. A pian- 
ist, trained in the classical tradition, the mother experienced 
no difficulties in changing over to the tenor saxophone and 
in switching from classics to swing. But a traveling band 
involved certain hardships for a woman with a fourteen- 
year-old daughter, and Hazel’s mother gave it up in favor 
of a small girl’s band of her own. It was as pianist in this 
six-piece band that Hazel first went to work. 

Again school work was complicated with music. This time 
Hazel was resolved not to let her grades suffer. She was de- 
termined to give her studies all the attention they required. 
At the same time, of course, the band made its demands. 
There were long practice sessions in the afternoons. In the 
evenings there were engagements to be filled. The band 
played for parties and one-night stands. When it became 
more firmly established, it found better offers and played at 
such places at the Westchester Biltmore. Hard work for a 
Wadleigh High School girl just turning sixteen, to be sure, 
but it was a living. Moreover it was a kind of work that Hazel 
loved. 

During this period of her life Hazel was playing the kind 
of piano accompaniment that a band of this sort required. 
True, she hadn’t been trained for it. But, on the other hand, 
who is trained for the playing of dance music? Hazel could 
play the piano. She could play it as the occasion demanded, 
and the demands on this occasion were not mysterious. She 
got the idea and delivered accordingly. Nothing too fancy, 
nothing out of the ordinary, just the proper background for 
the other instruments. No effort was made to highlight 
Hazel’s contribution. Perhaps her mother was still thinking 
that the daughter’s career lay in a different direction, that the 
less conspicuous she became in the music of the ball room 
dance the better. Whatever the mother had in mind, how- 
ever, Hazel worked hard. Too hard. 

She was in her final term at Wadleigh when she realized 
that the load was too heavy. The zip and snap that she had 
formerly carried to her class rooms seemed lacking. She 
seemed to be under pressure. It became increasingly hard 
to throw herself into the school routine after engagements 
with the band. Of course, she meant to tug it out. Less than 
a semester of the senior year remained. One can keep up 
almost any pace for a little while. Or so Hazel imagined at 
the time. Presently, however, she found out that she was 
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wrong. She collapsed and then had to give up school entirely. 

A few weeks later strength commenced to return. With it 
came a bitter sense of disappointment. Her class would go 
ahead and graduate. She would not be with them. After all 
the effort she had made to keep up with her studies — she 
couldn’t bear to think about it. One works and studies, goes 
without ,enough sleep, grits one’s teeth and keeps moving. 
The goal is directly ahead. Then, suddenly — blackout. The 
dream is gone, and one is in a sick bed fighting to recover 
strength again. Is that what comes of having ambition? 

Mother and grandmother both tried to comfort her. 

She mustn’t take it too hard, they said. Fretting would 
only prolong her sickness and make recovery more difficult. 
After all, she was young, a full grade ahead of the other 
girls her age. There would be another year and another class 
of Wadleigh girls with whom she could graduate. 

Somehow this kind of talk failed to comfort Hazel. She 
had set her mind on graduation with her present class, with 
the girls with whom she had gone to school thus far. She 
could have pegged along without all the wasted effort had 
she been satisfied to come out with the juniors. No, that 
wasn’t what she had been working toward. It didn’t make her 
feel a bit better to tell her that there would be another year. 

After a few more weeks the mother and grandmother got 
their heads together again. 

“You must stop worrying,” they assured the restless Hazel. 
“We have a plan. Everything will be fine — just like you 
want it.” 

Hazel was far from an infant, and she was far from pleased 
with such an obvious attempt to make her feel good. 

“Yes?” she asked skeptically. “How?” 

“We will get you a tutor. We have talked to the principal 
of the high school, and we know what we are talking about.” 
Hazel’s eyes brightened: “You can work with a tutor. Then 
when the regents’ exams are given, you can sit for them with 
the rest of the class. You'll be able to do it — you're smart in 
your books, you know. But first you must get well, and you 
can’t get well till you stop worrying.” 

That seemed fair enough, and Hazel determined to hold 
up her end of the bargain. Rest and quiet did the rest. 
Before she knew it, she was on her feet again, rushing 
through pages of English literature and French grammar, 
struggling with history and science. The world seemed 
bright and beautiful. The leaves came back and covered the 
trees in Morningside Park. A new music rose from the street 
below the windows of their apagtment. Hazel was going to 
graduate with her class. Life was good. 

What's more, it all came true. Hazel graduated from Wad- 
leigh in 1936. Two years later, still unknown to the public 
at large, Hazel appeared in a Broadway musical show called 
Sing Out the News. She came on the stage without trumpets 
or fanfare, took her seat at the piano and played a brand 
new song called “Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones.” That is all 
she did, but that was enough. In fact, it was plenty! Hazel 
stopped the show. She began by unraveling the catchy 
number till it sounded like a classic; then gradually, bit by 
bit, she commenced to break it down. 


But Sing Out the News was not a very sucessful show, and , 


the Broadway run was short. When it closed, Hazel was still 
waiting for the chance she had earned. Meanwhile, she tried 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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N WHAT direction is the finger pointing in American 
poetry? Many critics say that our poetry is beginning to 
be more stimulating than it has been in a long time. It 
faces problems we all face, expresses emotions we all feel. 

Here are two poets who are appearing often in the maga- 
zines and whose recently published books have won critical 
praise. They seem to have taken their values from both the 
old and the new poetry. Their occasional use of near-rhyme 
(such as -beast, fast) and their fresh images and metaphors 
indicate the new. But we find our old friends too — musical 
sound, familiar stanza forms, and, best of all, a meaning 
so clear that we are sure that we know what the poet in- 
tended to say. 

The war, the social unrest, the future of America are 
themes of many of the poems and are implicit in others 
which are more personal. In a world whose anxious eyes are 
bent on the future, it is natural that the word time should 
appear often. Time must bring us peace. So Carolyn Wilson 
Link in “Apology to My Heirs” speaks first of our ancestors, 
who, laying stone on careful stone in a pioneer land, yet had 
time to live. Then she addresses her own children. 


“To you, my heirs, who even as you turn 

The radio low, impatient of my warning, 

Protest that empires fall, and you must learn 

Which will survive, for History in the morning; 

Who, in beginning, face fantastic ends, 

Pitifully armed with words upon a page, 

I penitently make no more amends 

Lag gr mich 

The world is wilderness again; to 

The challenge falls. Sees cadies & inane 
There is still time.” 


The healing power of time is the theme of her poem “To 
a Very Young War Widow.” It is a tender and sympathetic 
poem and we know that Mrs. Link is right when she says 
that such tragic loss finally brings its gift of greater under- 
standing, 


TO A VERY YOUNG WAR WIDOW 


“Having been made for love, you will love again, 

And happily, although against your will. 

The lacerated plain, the gutted hill 
MARCH 5, 1948 


'« 


Accept the natural cure of sun and rain. 

The meadow is made whole again by birth 

And wears the scattered gayety of flowers. 

It cannot be that you will harbor scars ‘ 
Deeper, more stubborn, than the wounds of earth. 


Take, love again and find it doubly blessed; 
For you will harvest, when the crop is grown, 
A safety and a strength you have not guessed, 
A richness that you never would have known 
Had not a boy, half stranger, at your side 
Learned valorous life and valorously died.” 


Time is an element in “Distance and Peace” by Robert 
Francis too. Less challenging than the poems by Mrs. Link, 
it holds out a colder comfort. It too recognizes a truth — the 
fact that time and space neutralize all grief. This impersonal 
truth, no matter how tragic the personal implication may be, 
does not need warmth of expression, of course. We can all 
take impersonal truth in our stride. Only when we are our- 
selves personally affected by a special tragedy are we laid 
low. 

This is not to say that “Distance and Peace” is not an 
affecting and striking poem. Employing a vocabulary of very 
simple words, it has dignity, music, and images that we re- 
member. The impressive effect of the long words in the last 
line is increased by the use of short words in the preceding 
lines. 


DISTANCE AND PEACE 


“Go far enough away from anything 
In time or space (and space is only time) 
And you have peace. The clashes of the stars 
Do not disturb the starlit night of earth. 
And earthly wars if they are old enough, 
Make restful reading to a man in bed. 


And so with distance that is neither space 

Nor time. The grass we walk upon is peactful. 
We can lie down on it and go to sleep, 

Being too far above it ever to feel 

The toil and competition of the roots, 

Their struggle, slow frustration and defeat.” 


Robert Francis belongs to the New England scene and 
Carolyn Wilson Link is not far removed from it, for she has 
always lived within or near the New England borders. In 

~their work we catch glimpses of the great poets of New Eng- 
land. Some of the critics have been reminded of Emily Dick- 
inson in such “capsules of philosophy” as this from Robert 
Francis: 


“This boulder served to demonstrate 
The instability of hate. 
What held it rigid wore away 
Until an age, until a day 
When children rocked it in their play.” 


The poems by Carolyn Wilson Link are reprinted from There 
Is Still Time, 1944, by permission of The League to Support 
Poetry, publishers, and of The Saturday Evening Post. 

The poems by Robert Francis are reprinted from The Sound I 
Listened For, 1944, by permission of The Macmillan Company, 


publishers. 
POEMS TO REMEMBER 
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a frantic drumfire of words that is being used to fight 
the journalistic and radio phases of the present war, 
proves that verbiage, like artillery, often falls short of its 
mark. 

A common practice among feature writers, columnists, 
radio and newsreel commentators and, of course, comic strip 
artists, is to resort to “near enough” words. In their haste or 
carelessness they arm themselves with ammunition that 
doesn’t fit their guns . . . words and phrases that don’t quite 
mean what they think they mean. Considering that many of 
these words are destined to become permanent fixtures in 
our language, it might be well to give them their proper def- 
initions. After all, there’s nothing like knowing what you're 
talking about. 

Take the noun, convoy. Through a constant, and almost 
religious, misuse, convoy may yet come to mean “flotilla of 
armed craft accompanying a line of transport ships.” Actu- 
ally it refers to a line of transport itself; and that might be 
ships, trucks, wheelbarrows or bullock carts. To say, “The 
destroyer convoyed the troopship across,” is to draw a ludi- 
crous picture of a nautical piggy-back; for convoy, in the 
verb sense, means “to carry.” The word escort is still to be 
found in the dictionary. 

War words are not the exclusive property of the men and 
women in the service. They belong to the times. But if ci- 
vilians persist in using them for their flavor, rather than their 
meaning, forgive us Gls if we occasionally wince. As the 
academicians among us would say, “Get hep to the step 
before you give out with the jive.” 

“The P-38, like an avenging thunderbolt, zoomed down 
on a squadron of Zeros.” 

The radio commentator who uttered that might well have 
added, “And Sir Isaac Newton did an Immelmann turn in 
his grave.” Zoom is not onomatopoetic, comic strip slang, 
but a recognized aeronautical term, and should be used (in 
the presence of aviators anyway) only to indicate the sudden 
upward flight of a plane. A pilot skillful enough to zoom 
down would probably be able to dive up . . . but Rube Gold- 
berg had better design his altimeter! 

Round is a noun often erroneously used to indicate the 
discharge of a burst of ammunition. Barring a Ripley ricochet, 
a man cannot be felled “pierced in six places” by firing one 
round from a pistol, as was done fictionally in a recent issue 
of a women’s magazine. A round is one cartridge, or one 
shell . . . no matter how collective it may sound to lady 
novelists. 

Shrapnel is another word suffering constant misuse, even 
among military men, who should know better. It is becom- 
ing synonymous with shell fragment, which is decidedly not 
the same thing, as any red-leg artilleryman will tell you. 
When the air is thick with jagged scrap iron during a bom- 
bardment, it is less apt to be shrapnel than segments of the 
exploded casing of fragmentation or HE projectiles. Shrapnel 
consists, not of pieces of shells, but of hundreds of polished 
steel pellets, like ball bearings, which are loaded into shells, 
bombs, anti-personnel mines, and booby traps. If you ever 
run into either, it’s nice, but not necessary, to know the 
difference. 

Stick and salvo, in reference to. aerial bombs, are often 
used interchangeably by folk who, I suspect, don’t know the 


ON MISUSING 
WORDS 


meaning of either, but rely on the flavor of the word to get 
their point across..When a bombardier releases his bombs 
one at a time, in a line, to straddle a target, he is dropping a 
stick. When he unloads the whole rack at once, he is drop- 
ping a salvo. 

Motion picture theater marquees and newspaper headlines 
must use words that are dramatic, eye-catching, and eco- 
nomical of linear space. But these, plus delightfully illiterate 
“comic books,” have managed to distort the word, com- 
mando, into a universal misnomer for some sort of super- 
soldier. Actually, a commando is not a person; it is approxi- 
mately 584 persons, a specific British military unit. The name 
was borrowed from the Boers, who used it to designate 
groups of irregular cavalrymen, hit-and-run raiders, in the 
South African war at the turn of the century. Because of their 
cavalry origin, the proper reference to a single member of 
the commando is as a trooper. To call a British soldier a 
commando: is as far-fetched as calling a marine raider a 
battalion. 

Incidentally, the members of a tank crew are not tankers, 
tankmen, or tanksters. Because tank units, like commandos, 
have their origin in the cavalry, the crewmen are properly 
called troopers. 

A revolver and an automatic are not the same thing, al- 
though you'd think so if you went to many detective movies 
or heard enough radio crime-dramas. A revolver has, simply 
enough, a revolving action: that is, a cylinder is turned, pre- 
senting a fresh cartridge to the firing pin each time the 
hammer is cocked. In an automatic pistol there is no revolv- 
ing cylinder. The cartridges are fed by a spring into the 
chamber and, after firing, the recoil automatically ejects the 
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spent shell, loads a new one into position, and re-cocks the 
piece. “ 

The creator of a nationally syndicated comic strip, whose 
chief character is a member of an Army ordnance unit, re- 
cently introduced a Colt’s service automatic into a promi- 
nent place in his continuity. Despite the fact that this strip 
is remarkable for its painstaking attention to technical accu- 
racy, several times the cartoonist permitted his character to 
refer to the weapon as a “revolver.” How many policemen, 
servicemen, and others familiar with small arms (including, 
I suppose, gangsters) shuddered at this I don’t know. But | 
can report that an entire theater full of marines recently 
howled down a Hollywood representation of a courtroom 
scene in which a testifying witness committed the same 
blunder. A hapless script writer had put the awful word in 
the mouth of an actor portraying a ballistics expert! 

Actually, most of the sd-called automatic weapons aren’t 
automatic at all, but semi-automatic. That is, a separate 
trigger pull is required to fire each shot. The true automatic 
weapon will maxim, or empty its entire load, from one 
steady pull on the trigger. That pistol we were discussing, 


WHEN YOU'RE THROWING WAR WORDS 
AROUND, BE SURE YOU DO IT RIGHT 


By T/Sgt. Philip Reisman, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


therefore, is an automatic only in reference to its loading, 
ejecting and cocking action, but in regard to its firing mecha- 
nism it should be called a semi-automatic. But it isn’t, and 
I'm kind of sorry I brought it up. 

There is, however, the matter of the tommy gun. Blame 
the caption writers for labeling all submachine guns tommy 
guns. There aré many types of rapid fire shoulder weapons 
in use in all armies in this war, but only one, the Thompson 
submachine gun, caliber .45, Model 1928, can rightfully be 
called a tommy gun. This distinction may seem insignificant 
to a civilian, but to men in the service, accuracy and com- 
mon understanding of terms are very important indeed. A 
man in the field armed with a Reising or an M3 submachine 
gun, for instance, would never carelessly refer to it as a 
“tommy gun” if he had to send back for spare parts. For all 
the good they'd do, he might just as well V-mail home for 
parts of his Aunt Amanda’s washing machine. 

If you enjoy being withered with scorn, just refer to an 
infantryman’s rifle as a gun. Practically every flat trajectory 
shooting iron in warfare can be called a gun with impunity 

.. except a rifle. Greater disdain can come only to a sailor 
who calls a ship a “boat.” In the week following my enlist- 
ment in the Marine Corps, I inadvertently referred to my 
newly issued MI as a “gun.” My sergeant was horrified. As 
a result, I had to sleep with that estimable, but comfortless, 
piece of ordnance in my bunk every night for a week. 

I've called my rifle many names since then . . . but never 
gun. 

And yet the leather strap attached to the rifle is called, not 
a rifle sling, but, and figure this out, a gun sling! 

As a member of a Corps that specializes in the ship-to- 
shore operation, it always irks me to hear it called amphibian 
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warfare. Ducks, turtles, alligators, and pin-tail widgeons, 
being amphibians, might engage in that sort of thing, but 
not soldiers, sailors or marines. These three species, like 
civilians, are terrestrials, and when they undertake a military 
landing it is for reason of strategy, tactics, or logistics, not 
heredity. The proper adjective is, of course, amphibious. 

It’s hopeless to mention it . . . but there’s that word jeep. 
Probably the most popular piece of wordsmithing to come 
out of this war, jeep is misused so often by civilian and soldier 
alike, that there is little chance that it will ever resume its 
original meaning. After all, when a word creeps from our 
vocabulary into Bedouinese, Esperanto and pidgin-English, 
it’s going to be pretty hard to change its meaning, so this is 
just for the record. No matter what your cousin at Fort Bragg 
says, a jeep is a command car, an open tonneau touring 
model, used mostly by staff officers in the field. Generals ride 
in jeeps. Enlisted men, second lieutenants and other expend- 
ables ride in the little quarter-ton reconnaissance truck, 
which is the correct name for what you're thinking of as a 
jeep. I speak to empty air, I know, when I state that the 
affectionate term for the little puddle-jumper is peep. 

Why is it that published photographs of any large vehicle 
with tracks are inevitably captioned as “tanks”? This is par- 
ticularly true of amphibious tractors such as took the marines 
ashore at Tarawa. The LVT (or landing vehicle, tracked) is 
a cargo and personnel carrier, and has more in common with 
a truck or a boat than it has with a tank, which is a combat 
vehicle. They are called, by the men who use them, tracs, 
amphtracs or alligators (a later model is the water buffalo) 
but, please, not “tank.” If you ever see an amphibious tank, 
it will look like a tank, not a barge. 

Confusion rides in now on the amphibious truck which, in 
a muddy wire photo, can look like anything, including an 
LVT. Because of this, and the fact that it’s used for the same 
general purpose, it often gets identified as an “alligator.” It 
isn’t. It’s a duck. Just about when this is straightened out, 
along comes the little amphibious peep. Besides being called 
a jeep, it’s liable. to be called a “duckling.” It’s neither. It’s 
a segp. And when they called it that they weren’t just being 
quaint. 

The vehicle with the wheels in front and a track assembly 
in the rear is not an “armored car.” It is a half-track. An ar- 
mored car is a civilian conveyance used, I believe, for the 
transport of dollars, diamonds; and gangsters to and from 
places of safekeeping. What looks like an armored car in 
the Army is properly called a scout car. 

One thing more, on behalf of the Seabees: all caterpillar 
tractors are not bulldozers. 

The lexicon of war words is large, and the people who mis- 
use them are legion. These days a spade may not be just a 
spade, but an intrenching tool. 

Don’t dismiss these words as limited technical terms or 
careless slang. They're fighting words and, in America, they 
have a way of becoming part of the language, not just of the 
millions of men and women in the service, but of the com- 
mon tongue. They're earning a place in the dictionary, and 
they deserve to be used properly. After all . . . some of them 
have blood on them. 


Reprinted from the November, 1944, American Mercury, by 
special permission. Copyright, 1944 by THE AMERICAN MER. 
CURY, Inc., New York City, New York. 








THE PLAY’S THE THING 


By LEONARD PARIS 


F YOU read John P. Marquand’s book, The Late George 

Apley, the chances are that you chuckled mildly. But if 
you go to see the play which Mr. Marquand and George S. 
Kaufman have fashioned from the novel, you'll shout with 
laughter. 

Part of this is, of course, dramatic focus. George Apley, 
as a book, was a fairly long and detailed account of the life 
of a Bostonian. Obviously it would have been impossible 
to compress all this into an evening in the theater. What 
Marquand and Kaufman have done is to select a couple of 
weeks from George Apley’s times in order to sketch a broad 
caricature of the man. 

And just as a cartoon by Low differs from an engraving 
by Hogarth, so does the play differ from the novel. The 
boisterous humor of the play is not an addition, however. 
It is the original humor pointed up, spotlighted, outlined 
in bolder strokes. But the pathos and nostalgia and irony of 
the novel are for the most part missing from the play. 

The principal conflict which the playwrights have chosen 
to illustrate is that between George Apley and his children. 
John, the son, is in love with a young woman not of Boston 
nor of the social set which George Apley believes suitable. 
And Eleanor, the daughter, has fallen for an intellectual 
scoffer who makes fun of Emerson, smokes cigarettes, and 


- Photos by Vandamm Studios 
Daughter Eleanor wants to know why she can’t go for a 
walk after breakfast just because it’s never been done. 


Mr. and Mrs. Apley, confused by their children and by 
the world they live in, feel they ought to read Freud. 
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comes from — of all places — New York. George Apley op- 
poses both these romances. 

But when his brother-in-law points out to him that he is 
losing the love of his children and even the respect of his 
friends through his stiff-necked attitude, he relents and be- 
comes an indulgent parent, whose only concern is the happi- 
ness of John and Eleanor. In the play this is a little unbe- 
lievable, for we have not had the insight into Apley’s 
personality afforded by the book. There we were able to 
see him as a gentle, troubled man forced into a mold, him- 
self sometimes doubtful of the desirability of that mold. But 
here we are given that insight only very sketchily. 

So George Apley’s conversion seems dramatically un- 
sound; and so does his just-as-rapid return to his standards 
when the father of John’s sweetheart reminds him that the 
two families should never mix. In an epilogue which follows 
the main action of the play, we see son John twelve years 
later. He has rejected the girl of his choice, marfied .a suit- 
able mate, and begun to become a replica of his father. But 
Eleanor has married the scoffer and lives in New York. 

What the playwrights have gained by these changes is all 
too apparent. But one wonders a little whether the book, on 
its milder and more level plane, did not manage to speak 
with more bitterness and with truer satire. At any rate, 
Broadway audiences are not complaining, for they are get- 
ting their money’s worth of laughter and fun. 

Leo G. Carroll gives a superb performance as George 
Apley. A lesser actor could not have succeeded in making 
the character seem rounded and real. Janet Beecher is ex- 
actly right as Mrs. Apley, and her dialogues with Mr. Carroll 
are delightful in their unconscious humor. The cast also in- 
cludes Percy Waram, Margaret Dale, and Joan Chandler. 
The production is currently being presented by Max Gor- 
don at the Lyceum Theater in New York. 
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A Se eee 
easy as it sounds when you read. 
The lightest is the hardest to acquire. 
It is funniest when the writer offers his 
observation soberly — tongue in cheek. 


“He must not laugh at his own wheeze: 
A snuff box has no right to sneeze.” 


Thus the third paragraph of “George” 
seems to me funniest. What do you 


think? 
George 


As a little girl of twelve, I had a 
hearty respect for my nineteen-year-old 
brother and all his friends, especially his 
fraternity brothers. George was a frater. 
George was unique. George was six feet 
tall. He had blue eyes and brown hair 
with a fascinating wave in it. George 
was a walking fashion plate. Everything 
he did was collegiate to the nth degree, 
even to the extent of smoking a pipe 
and papering his room with pin-ups. 

George was phenomenally lucky. He 
won a car at the neighborhood theater 
in “Lucky Star” night. 

His parents would decide to go on a 
trip and leave George to “bach it.” 
George would manage to appear at our 
house a little before dinner. He would 
perch on a stool in the center of the 
kitchen and talk to my mother while he 
ate a healthy-sized bunch of green seed- 
less grapes. George was exceedingly 
chivalrous: at five minute intervals he 
offered my mother a grape. George al- 
ways stayed for dinner. 

George was the white star of Sigma 
Nu. He was the one who bought a St. 
Bernard when appointed to purchase a 
mascot for the house. Bruno had the 
appetite of an elephant. When he was 
taken out for an airing by a poor inno- 
cent pledge, Bruno would drag the lad 
down Fraternity Row on his face until 
the pledge would release his hold on 
the leash. Then Bruno would lumber 
off and not return until the pangs of 
hunger began to gnaw. This was only 
one of the many deals that made George 
the white star. 

George’s sense of time was unusual. 
He would walk into our house and after 
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a brief greeting announce that he just 
had time to “get a date to be late for.” 
He would then go to the telephone and 
get one. 

Last year it seemed to George that 
since it was the style to get married he 
should look around for a wife. He be- 
came engaged to a smooth little Theta. 
She tried to reform George before he 
made the final commitment. George 
bolted, but fast. 

George is still foot loose and fancy 
free, an ensign on an LST in the 
Pacific. Here’s to him! 

Patricia Fitzgerald 


Stanbrook Hall, Duluth, Minn. 
Sister M. Joselyn, O.S.B., Teacher 


Books 


I think that I shall never look 

At stuff as lovely as a book, 

A book whose pages now are torn, 
Upon whose covers notes are born. 


A book, who at a football game 
Passed as a ball, can reach great fame. 
A book, a weapon strong and bold 

To throw at people young or old. 


A book, a place to store my scraps, 

To file my notes, to draw my maps. 

O lovely vision tall and strong, 

To hide my blush when I've done 
wrong. 


A book between whose pages straight 

Are pressed the flowers from my last 
date, 

A seat of wisdom unbeguiled, 

A book, a seat for a too-short child. 


A book whose loving pages spread 


To get some knowledge in my head, 
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A book, when opened death to joy, 
A book, when closed a pretty toy. 


A book, who sits with me in class, 

A book, whose answers help me pass, 
A book, a shield ‘gainst April rain, 

A book, the aspirin for my brain. 


A book, a shovel for the snow, 

A paperweight when March winds blow, 
A book, to shove in baby’s mouth 
When little brother starts to shout. 


A book, to hold against my heart, 

A book, to make folks think I’m smart, 
A book, to drop when fellows pass, 

A book, to lug to every class. 


With all these uses, all so dear, 

I love to keep my books right near. 

Oh, poems are made by fools like me, 

Why books are read is a mystery! 

Rosalie Maslowski, 16 

Resurrection High School 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sister Celine, C.R., Teacher 


Corporal Corpuscle 


He’s a menacing microbe master 

In a uniform of white, 

And though smaller than the pachyderm 
He’s quite a mite of might. 


He’s a stalwart, stubborn soldier, 
Who is constantly around, 
Though you rarely ever see him, 
And he never makes a sound 


He’s a pernicious, puny pessimist, 
Who battles with no will, 

But you're sure to feel his absence 
With a fever-rising chill. 


He’s a corporal Corporal Corpuscle, 
Who will swim up through your veins 
And simply slide down arteries 

With hardly any pains. 


He’s a ferocious, furious tellow 
When molested or disturbed 
But he tries to help the people 
Pathogenically perturbed. 
David Stark, 17 
Affiliated with James Monroe High School 


New York, N. Y. 
Elvia R. Miraglia, Teacher 
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© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

As soon as you've finished reading “A 
Song-Writer in the Family,” underline 
the best completing word or phrase in 
each of the following sentences. 

1. The story is a (a) realistic; (b) 
romantic; (c) fantastic picture of fam- 
ily life. 

2. Dave is revealed as a (a) cocky; 
(b) timid; ‘c) ill-mannered fellow as 
far as girls are concerned. 

8. Dave didn’t wart to meet his 
father because (a) he knew the old man 
would make him stay home; (b) he 
didn’t like to be reminded of the gulf 
between them; (c) he actually hated 
the old man. 

4. Both Dave and Joey were (a) 
completely honest with each other; 
(b) pretending indifference; (c) plot- 
ting against each other, when they 
spoke of Rosie. 

5. The similarity between Dave and 
his uncle Sam was that both were (a) 
crazy; (b) dreamers; (c) pickle work- 
ers. 

6. When Sam cautioned Dave never 
to grow old, he meant (a) to keep a 
young spirit; (b) to use hair dye; (c) 
to emulate his father. 

7. To Sam, money was of (a) su- 
preme; (b) no; (c) little importance. 

8. Uncle Sam had never married be- 
cause (a) he was unattractive; (b) he 
had never been in love; (c) he had not 
spoken in time. 

9. Dave’s father led a very (a) ad- 


venturous; (b) irregular; (c) narrow 
life. 

10. In Dave there were indications 
of (a) genius; (b) individuality; (c) in- 
sanity. 


li. FACTS ARE FACTS 

Here are some statements based on 
“On Misusing Words.” Label true state- 
ments T, false ones F. 

1. Most of the words discussed by 
Sgt. Reisman have some connection 
with matters military. 

2. Since all of these words are tech- 
nical, a civilian could scarcely be ex- 
pected to know the real meanings of 
any of them. 

8. The writer’s chief objection is that 


words are used without any considera- ~ 


tion of their “flavor.” 

4. To be a good soldier it is abso- 
lutely necessary to know the difference 
between shrapnel and shell fragments. 

5. A gun is to a rifle what a boat is 
to a ship, according to the marines and 
the navy, respectively. 

6. Jeeps, peeps, and seeps represent, 
respectively, land, air, and sea. 

7. Most of the words discussed will 
pass out of the language when the war 
is over. 


lll. WHAT A LIFE! 

In this paragraph sketch of Hazel 
Scott’s career there are nine blanks to 
fill. See how well you can do. 

Hazel Scott was born on the island of 

Her mother was a 
teacher in the princi- 
As early as 








pal city, 





- 


the age of , Hazel was 
playing the ________.. She. audi- 
tioned before Paul Wagner, an instruc- 
tor at the School of 
Music. After studying with him for 
some time, she completed her schooling 
under difficulties, but graduated from 
Wadleigh High School in the year 
—_____—.. Her success in a Broadway 
show led to her engagement at a night 
club called She 
opened the uptown branch of this club 
in the year 











© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Check a, b, or c. 1-6 are from “A Pi- 
anist with a Mind of Her Own”; 7-9 
are from “On Misusing Words.” 

1. Roguish might describe (a) a smile 
(b) a sunset (c) an airplane. 

2. (a) A wounded soldier (b) a tired 
old man (c) a messenger impor- 
tant news would be most apt to move 
fleetly. 

8. Melange is (a) a kind of pastry 
made with the whites of egg (b) a mix- 
ture or medley (c) a rough-and-tumble 
fight. 

4. An audition is (a) a periodic check 
of accounts by an auditor (b) a try-out at 
which new talent is heard (c) a device to 
aid the deaf. 

5. To infer is (a) to conclude on the 
basis of evidence (b) to deny (c) to con- 
tradict. 

6. To redeem is (a) to refuse (b) to 
regain possession of (c) to place in safe 
keeping. 

7. You would be most likely to find 


. verbiage in (a) soup (b) a tiresome 


speech (c) a forest. 

8. (a) Vase (b) X-ray (c) meow is an 
onomatopoetic word: 

9. You would (a) apologize for (b) 
boast about (c) feel proud of a statement 
erroneously made. 





Hazel Scott - 
(Concluded) 


her hand at directing a fourteen-piece 
male band. This continued for six 
months. Then suddenly things hap- 
pened. 

On election day, November 8, 1939, 
the managers of “Downtown Cafe Soci- 
ety,” gathering place for jazz enthusi- 
asts, found themselves in a pickle. Their 
blues singer had become ill. With elec- 
tion night, always an ithportant occa- 
sion in such gathering places, just a few 
hours away, excitement ran high. Some- 
thing had to be done. Without an in- 
teresting attraction, “Cafe Society” 
wouldn't be able to hold a crowd. That 


would be bad, very bad on election 
night. There was a lot of head-scratch- 
ing that afternoon. Who would they get? 
Finally someone suggested Hazel Scott. 

“Hazel Scott? Now just who is Hazel 
Scott?” 

“The pianist. Remember the girl who 
played ‘Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones’ in 
Sing Out the News?” 

“Believe I do, come to think about it. 
Whatever became of her?” 

A few hours later Hazel went to work 
before an audience of critical jazz 
specialists, many of them people who 
made a study of hot musie. How well 
she took care of the demands of the 
evening can best be understood by what 
happened later. When eleven months 
had passed, Hazel was still delighting 
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crowds who came to the downtown spot. 
The management opened a “Cafe Soci- 
ety Uptown” for the benefit of socialities 
and celebrities. Here again the enter- 
tainment was built around the art of 
Hazel Scott. She opened the new place 
October 8, 1940. Three years later she 
was still packing it nightly with her fans. 

Meanwhile there have been parts in 
movies and other engagements on the 
Broadway_stage. Hazel is always busy. 
She hopes to retire young so that she 
can give her full attention to the new 
suburban house she had built in West- 
chester County. At twenty-three a girl 
who has worked hard is likely to be 
thinking more and more about a garden 
and flowers. 

That’s the way it is with Hazel Scott. 
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THEN I was a kid of seventeen, in 
| those good old days right after the 
First World War when there were no 
juke boxes, rationing, or manpower 
commissions, I wanted to be a song 
writer. But terrific! I used to come home 
from work around six o'clock in the eve- 
ning, eat supper, and monkey around 
my sister’s upright piano. My sister, 
like most girls, had taken a couple 
years’ piano lessons when she had been 
a kid and then, growing older, had 
dropped the business. Therefore I was 
king of the family keyboard. 

My family got an ear ache listening 
to my playing, but they had to stand it. 
After all, where else could they go? We 
didn’t live in Charlie Schwab’s mansion 
on Riverside Drive, New York. We 
lived on the West Side, near Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago, the whole eight of us. 
My father didn’t come home ftom his 
grocery until eight-thirty; so he missed 
most of my creative banging. But my 
mother, poor woman, got it going and 
coming. 

“Dave,” she said, tactfully, “are you 
sure you don’t have to take lessons 
first?” 

“Nah. Listen, Ma, does a guy have to 
take lessons to write poetry? Does a guy 
have to pay a teacher to learn how to 
breathe?” 

“Yes, but you don’t seem to know 
what notes to strike with your left hand 
—” she interposed, worried. 

“Aw, Ma, it’s like rolling off a log. 
You don’t want me to get balled up 
with technique, do you? Gee, I'm a 
composer!” And I resumed banging out 
the opening chords of “I Miss You, 
Corrine,” my forty-third composition. | 
whanged the bass, giving it all I had — 
not that tinkling Zez Confrey stuff like 
“Kitten on the Keys,” but the real Mc- 
Coy from off Madison Street, the new 
Chicago style. Holding her ears when 
she thought I wasn’t looking, my mother 
went out onto the back porch, to talk to 
Mrs. Sandal. When I took a breather 
after the second chorus, I could hear 
them. 

“I never had a genius in the family 
before—” my mother said, worried. 

Mrs. Sandal, a short fat woman mar- 
ried to a butcher’s helper, answered in 
her German accent. “Ach, don’t vorry 
aboud him. — My older boy, Otto, is a 
genius, too. He sometimes drrrums on 


By ALBERT HALPER 


Dave, the misunderstood 
genius, had one defender, 
the pickle merchant 


der kitchen table with some soup 
bones.” 

I banged on the bass harder than 
ever, shouting, “Oh, I miss you Cor- 
rine, my heart yearns for you—” On 
the back porch my mother’s voice 
sounded more worried than ever. 

I played almost two hours, then 
looked at the clock. Almost eight-thirty, 
almost time for my old man to come 
home. I put my scribbled composition 
notes under the lid of the piano bench, 
washed my face and hands, combed my 
hair and sailed out into the summer 
night to meet my pal Jéey Mutsek, to 
talk about Paul Whiteman, women, and 
the new striped shirts the Washington 
Shirt Shoppe was featuring. Half way 
down the block I saw my father, short, 
heavy and tired, coming home from the 
store, and I hurried faster, cutting off 
Kedzie into Ohio Street. For some rea- 
son or other I didn’t want to meet him. 
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He had the habit lately of giving me a 
heavy silent stare which always crushed 
me. His stare said, “I'm getting old 
and tired standing on my feet fifteen 
hours a day in my grocery. You and 
your piano banging, your dreams —” 
No, I didn’t want to meet him, even if 
he was my old man. He was growing 
bitter. When I had cut east into Ohio 
Street I breathed easier. 

I saw Joey Mutsek sitting on the 
front stoop of his home half way down 
the block. 

“What's tickling?” I asked him. 

“The old cat’s pickling,” he answered. 

This was our nightly password, and 
it hadn’t changed for the past two 
months. Previous to this one, our pass- 
word had been—Me: “What's with 
you?” Him: “I'm roiled with boils.” 
That one had lasted only a week. I 
could repeat some of the older ones, but 
what's the use? 


a Song Writer 
in the family 
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I sat down beside Joey on the front 
steps, and we stared out into the night, 
thinking of the shortness of summer, 
love, women, beauty, and death. Final- 
ly we began thinking of Rosa Picollini, 
both of us at the same time. I knew it 
because we sighed together. 

“I saw her this evening,” Joey opened. 

“Where?” My mouth was dry. 

“Walking north on Kedzie towards 
Madison.” 

“Was she alone?” 

“No, Susie Pikowski was with her. 
Why do you think she goes with such a 
homely cow like Susie Pikowski?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I can’t ever 
dope it out why most pretty girls go 
with homely girl friends.” 

“I guess it’s the mystery of the fem- 
inine sex,” Joey said, wrinkling his 
brow. “It’s something profound. I read 
it once in a book.” 

I didn’t know what to say; so I said, 
“I guess it is.” 

While I sat on the stoop with Joey, 
the lyrics of my forty-third composition 
pounded in my head. 


“Corinne, I love you, 
I love your hair, your eyes —” 


Corrine was my secret name for Rosa 
Picollini. It was my secret name because 
if my song got accepted by a New York 
publisher and became a smash hit and 
made a million dollars, no one would 
know who the real Corrine was until I 
rode up to her door in a long swell car 
and told Rosa Picollini myself. 

“I really don’t like girls,” I stated. 

“I don’t either,” Joey said. He threw 
a stone at the curb. “They're too unpre- 
dictable. The truth is, I don’t really like 
Rosa Picollini. I like her cousin 
Grace —” 

“Yes, but I thought you just said you 
didn’t like —” 

Joey laughed. “Well, the truth is I 
like Grace. Grace is small and isn’t half 
as pretty as Rosa and hasn’t got Rosa’s 
queenly way of walking down a street, 
but I feel something singing inside me 
every time I see her. Aw, nuts.” He 
pushed me. 

My. own blood was secretly singing. 
I really wasn’t jealous of Joey, knowing 
that Rosa loved only me, but the less 
. competition the better as I saw it. 

“Well,” I said, throwing the bull 
around, “I really don’t like Rosa either. 
I guess I felt I had to moon and fall for 
her because she’s so beautiful and won- 
derful, and everything she does is so 
perfect, but I really don’t like her. I 
don’t need girls.” ; 

Joey gave me a funny look, then 
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turned away. At that minute I stared up 
the street and saw the subject of our 
conversation. My heart plopped into my 
—_ t, then sank down into my stom- 
ach. 

She wasn’t alone. She wasn’t walking 
with Susie Pikowski, either. She was 
walking with a young man. 

They were coming our way. I sat 
turned into stone as they approached, 
and when she smiled and said, “Hello, 
Dave,” I remained dumb as a post but 
finally blurted, “Hello—” The young 
man she was walking with was older 
than myself; he looked about nineteen 
or twenty, and not only did he own a 
good-looking blue suit but he wore a 
straw hat. They passed Joey and me 
and walked west, towards the park. 

I sat there feeling a little sick to my 
stomach. I had never taken Rosa Picol- 
lini out on a date, in fact, I had never 
even asked her to go for a walk or to a 
movie. I was so much in love with her I 
never had had the nerve. Joey Mutsek 
stared at me again, then looked away. 

“Aw, nuts,” he finally said, under- 
standingly. “Come on, let’s go over to 
Goldmark’s drug store and see who's 
there.” 

I got off the stairs, still feeling a little 
sick, and we went down the street. 

Two hours later, when I got home, 
my father and mother weren't sleeping. 

My Uncle Sam, who was in the pickle 
business on Taylor Street, had paid us 
an unexpected visit. With his dramatic 


ALBERT HALPER is the son of. 


Lithuanian immigrants who moved 
to Chicago in the late 90's. There 
Halper, senior, opened a small gen- 
eral store, lived always in the same 
neighborhood, and became the father 
of Albert. The story of Dave, which 
we present here, is about the people 
in that same kind of environment. 
Indeed, like Dave, our author tried 
to be a song writer, and he says, 
“with the help of a small-time or- 
chestra leader, several of my num- 
bers were played in hard-boiled road- 
houses just beyond the city limits of 
Chicago.” Despite the fact that he 
chuckles at Dave and his family, Hal- 
per must have suffered among them 
from poverty, dreary bread-and-but- 
ter labor and lack of understanding. 
His five volumes of fiction show such 
a sympathy for underprivileged city 
people that he has been called a “pro- 
letarian” writer. He objects to that or 
any other label. 


SENIOR 


at the carpet, then at her lap. Sam al- 
ways smelled of pickles, even when he 
had washed and changed into his best 
suit. 

“Politics will never be clean,” he was 
shouting, “until the men mixed up in 
politics are clean! Politics should be as 
fine and as beautiful as art, or music! 
And why not?” 

My mother had no answer, and as 
for my father he suppressed a yawn be- 
hind his hand. It was half-past ten, 
long past his bedtime, and he was due 
to get up at five in the morning to open 
his store. 

“Everything should be clean and 
beautiful,” my uncle shouted. “Then 
life would be like a song, would be 
worth living!” 

At that moment my mother saw me 
standing near the door. I was supposed 
to take after her crazy brother. On her 
face was a look of pain. The look said, 
“Isn't one in the family enough?” My 
father, turning his head, also noticed 
me. He frowned. Sam was the last to 
catch sight of me. 

“My boy,” he cried, “I was just ex- 
plaining to your parents why everything 
is wrong in the world! Life is a rag for 
most of us, when it should be a banner!” 

“Don’t talk like an anarchist,” my 
mother murmured, frightened. 

Her brother ignored her. “Dave,” he 
said to me, “never grow old! Let the 
years pile on top of you, let your hair 
fall out, let your shoulders stoop, but 
never grow old!” 

My father, sitting patiently, coughed 
quietly behind his hand. 

“Why, how is that to be done?” he 
inquired. “When a person accumulates 
a lot of years he grows old, doesn’t he” 

My uncle’s face, turned towards me, 
lit up. “See? They don’t understand. 
Not a word. No one in this room under- 
stands, Dave, except you and me.” 

My three older brothers came in from 
outside. They stood around listening 
for a while, until two of them yawned 
and excused themselves. Irving stood it 
a bit longer, then said he had to go 
wash his teeth. My mother was sitting 
on pins and needles worrying about the 
sleep my father was losing, but she 
couldn’t bring herself to tell Sam to go 
home. Sam had already eaten the com- 
pany cake my mother had set out and 
had drunk three glasses of tea, but he 
had just got started. My mother should 
have known better. Tea was like liquor 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


CAT’S MEOW 


That dog you heard howling on the 
radio last night was probably the roost- 
er you heard crowing the night before! 
Does this sound like double talk? Well, 
it isn’t. Many of the bird and animal 
sounds you hear on the air are made by 
one man — Donald Bain. According to 
his own statement, Bain imitates “every- 
thing from a mosquito to an elephant.” 

Donald Bain grew up on a farm near 
Knoxville, Tennessee. His father was a 
professor at the University of Tennes- 
see, but young Bain wanted to be a 
farmer. He spent so much time with 
the chickens, ducks, and cows that he 
soon began to talk their language. As 
time went by, he added the various 
bird calls to his repertoire and discov- 
ered that he could fool the birds them- 
selves. 

After he left the farm, Bain almost 
forgot about his hobby. But one day 
during the last World War he was 
called on to entertain a group of sol- 
diers. He remembered his bird and ani- 
mal calls and made a hit. After that 
Bain developed his talent into a pro- 
fessional act. Did you see Frank Buck's 
movies, Bring "Em Back Alive and Fang 
and Claw? And hear those terrifying 
roars and grunts? They came from the 
throat of Donald Bain. 


QUESTION BOX 

Q. I read somewhere that a speaker 
could be heard by shortwave radio in 
Australia before he could be heard in 
the back row of a large auditorium in 
New York. Could this be true? Jean 
Atkinson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Yes, and here’s why. Radio waves 
travel at the speed of light, 186,000 
miles a second. Sound waves travel 
only about 1100 feet a second. Thus, 
radio could span the globe by means of 
shortwave before sound could reach 
listeners in the back row of a large 
auditorium. 

Q. How can I find out what radio 
stations in Detroit carry the programs 
listed im Scholastic? Mrs. Vera B. 
Pfeiffer, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Scholastic lists the title of the pro- 
gram, the time (E.W.T.), and the net- 
work. Find out to which network each 
Detroit station belongs. Then check 
with the radio schedule in your local 
newspaper for title and time (C.W.T.). 





DO YOU WANT TO 


CHOOSE YOUR CHAMPION COACH 
FROM THIS ALL-STAR LINE-UP 


Now! You can get expert coaching from 
world famous sports authorities— Ber- 
nie Bierman, Don Budge, Lew Fon- 
seca, Alice Marble, Tom Jones and 
others—in Wheaties new Library of 
Sports manuals. Each book contains 32 
pointer-packed pages. Jammed with 
straight-from-the-shoulder advice that 
has paid off in championships. Loaded 
with action pictures that show how to 
play your game the champion way 
—to capitalize upon your natural 
ability. 

Send for your books today! Use easy- 
to-mail coupon. Or mail your order to 
Wheaties, Library of Sports, Dept. 30, 


’ Minneapolis 15, Minn. Offer expires 


January 1, 1946. Order books in pairs 
—send one Wheaties box top and 10c 
for each set of two books. 


WHEATIES NEW 


LIBRARY 
SPORTS 


CHECK BOOKS YOU NEED 


WANT TO BE A FOOTBALL CHAM- 
PION? by Bernie Bierman 


WANT TO BE A BASEBALL CHAM- 
PION? by Lew Fonseca 


WANT TOBE ABASKETBALL CHAM- 
PION? (Boys) by Carl Nordly and Dave 
MacMillan 


WANT TO BE A SWIMMING CHAM- 
PION? by Matt Mann 


ia WANT TO BE A GOLF CHAMPION? 


5 
BE A CHAMPION? 


(Boys) by Gene Sarazen 


WANT TOBE A TENNIS CHAMPION? 
(Girls) by Alice Marble 


WANT TO BE A SOFTBALL CHAM. 
PION? by Ty Gleason and Arnie Simso 


WANT TO BE A BOWLING CHAM- 
PION? by Ned Day 


WANT TOBE ABASKETBALL CHAM- 
PION? (Girls) by Catherine Snell and 
Eloise Jaeger 


WANT TOBE A TENNIS CHAMPION? 
(Boys) by Don Budge 

WANT TO BE A TRACK AND FIELD 
CHAMPION? (Track Events) by Leo 
Johnson 


WANT TO BE A TRACK AND FIELD 


12 CHAMPION? (Field Events) by Tom 


Jones 


WANT TO BE A GOLF CHAMPION? 


UE] (Girls) by Patty Berg 


WANT TO BE A HOME AND NEIGH- 
BORHOOD GAMES CHAMPION? by 
Carl Nordly 








Proper diet is an important part of any champion’s program. And here’s 

a tip: try milk, fruit, and Wheaties, famous “‘ Breakfast of Champions.”’ 

Solid whole grain nourishment and swell “second-helping” flavor in 
Wheaties. Have ’em every day! 











"Breakfast of Champions. 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


| WANT TO BE A CHAMPION! 


Sensation, 5 Anwory of Sparta, Dept. 30 





SM 3-45 


Please send me the Library of Sports Books I nave circled. I enclose ONE 
Wheaties box top and 10c for each set of TWO books. 


723485678 9 10 








My clothes never seem to match 
or to be right for certain occasions. 


OU hear a lot of talk about “neat 
dressers,” and you know a well- 
dressed person when you see one. 
But what you'd like to know is how 
to be one! 

You aren’t flushed with folding 
n.oney and, even if you were, war 
time is no time to fling it on clothes. 
Anyhow, is it the cost or quantity of 
clothes that counts? 

Look at Marcy. You've noticed that 
she doesn’t have many clothes. At 
scheol she usually wears a sweater or 
blouse and skirt. But her clothes al- 
ways seem to match — and to match 
Marcy. 

Look at Mac. He couldn't spend 
much on clothes, because he’s work- 
ing nights to help support his family. 
Yet Mac always manages to look — 
even better than neat. He looks pretty 
special. .- 

How do they do it? 


Q. It may sound silly, but my 
clethes never seem to match or to 
be right for certain occasions. Isn‘t 
there something | can do about it? 


A. Your clothes problem doesn’t 
sound silly at all, and there is something 
you can do about it. Most likely your 
trouble is that you haven't tried to 
team-up your wardrobe. Either that or 
you've let yom heart rule your head in 
buying clothes! 

Use the “wardrobe plan” to make 
your clothes mix-or-match successfully. 
Start with a list of the clothes you have: 
their colors, types and ‘purposes. Try to 
swing them into line, so that you'll have 
at least one well-matched school outfit 


and another well-matched date costume. 
Then, when you buy anything new, 
make it fit into the line-up. 

One suit—plus blouses, sweaters, 
and dickeys — equals many costumes. 
One dress with a slight shift of empha- 
sis (different collar, scarf, belt or jew- 
elry) can double for school and dates. 
Team-up your clothes! 

When buying, remember the occa- 
sions for which you will need certain 
clothes. Will your coat have to go to 
school, church, parties, and dances? 
Then choose a style and color which 
will suit many occasions. When in 
doubt, choose a tailored style and a 
dark or neutral color. That’s playing safe. 

Base your color scheme on one or 
two colors; preferably a prime color and 
a neutral, such as green and brown or 
red and gray. Learn to balance warm 
colors (red, orange, yellow) with cool 
or neutral colors. Calm down your red 
dress with navy or brown accessories. 
Pep up your dark green or gray skirt 
with a yellow sweater. 


Q. Why don’t you give boys some 
advice on clothes? I’m no sissy, zoot- 
suiter, nor “Frankie boy,” but I'd 
like to know more about choosing 
clothes and being a “neat dresser.” 


A. Right you are. Even if boys 
clothes are not the problem that girls’ 
are (because their choice of styles is 
more limited), most boys could profit 
by a study of color combinations and 
materials. 

Nature is tops in color scheming, but 
then she’s been at it a long time! You 
haven't, and a thorough knowledge of 
color harmony would require a great 
deal of study. Your best bet is to ob- 
serve well-dressed people around you 
and to conduct a few home experiments 
before a mirror. You will develop pet 
preferences, but here are some sugges- 
tions of good color combinations: brown 
(suit), tan (shirt), and green or yel- 
low (tie); grey, blue, and red; navy 
blue, light blue, and maroon. And a 
clean white shirt is always a safe bet. 


_ blondes, 


Most boys could profit by a study 
of color combinations and materials. 


Learn the wearing qualities ot differ- 
ent fabrics. Ask your dad or some older 
person what materials are most prac- 
tical and durable. Buy from a depend- 
able store and invest in fabrics of good 
quality. Cheap materials cost more in 
the long run, 

For a “neat dresser” it isn’t so much 
the cost as the upkeep that counts! Take 
a tip from the lads in service who know 
the value of clothes brushes, cleaning, 
sewing, and shoe-shining. Baggy 
trousers, wrinkled coats, wilted collars, 
frayed-edge cuffs, sloppy socks and 


muddy shoes are not “neat dressing.” 


Q. Are there certain colors that 
brunettes, or red-heads 
should wear? What if you're sort of 
in-between? 


Color in clothes should play up your 
own coloring. Make a date with a mir- 
ror and in clear daylight try materials 
of different colors against your face. 
Some will be right, some wrong, and 
some so-so. Then try different shades of 
color. If a bright green, for instance, 
makes you turn pale, perhaps a dark 
green, chartreuse, or aqua will do things 
for you. 

Generally speaking, true brunettes 
(dark hair, eyes, and skin) take to 
bright colors; real blondes to pastels or 
true colors; red-heads can wear green, 
blue, yellow, brown, gray or purple, but 
pink and red — watch out! 

Are you an in-between? You can 
wear almost any color — lucky you. 


BOY dates Gh 
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OBJECTIVE, BURMA. (Warner 

vi Bros. Produced by Jerry 
Wald. Directed by Raoul 
Walsh.) 


There is a kind of courage that is very 
necessary to the winning of battles. It 
requires that a soldier obey an order 
regardless of the outcome. It is this line- 
of-duty courage that serves as a theme 
for Objective, Burma. 

Major Nelson (Errol Flynn) is placed 
in command of paratroopers assigned to 
destroy a Japanese radar station deep 
in the Burmese jungle. This mission is 
part of the preparation made by Gen- 
eral Stilwell for the reconquest of 
Burmese territory. 

Their mission accomplished, the 
paratroopers find themselves in a spot. 
They are prevented from escaping by 
plane, as planned. Undaunted, they di- 
vide into two parties, and set out to 
walk back to headquarters 150 miles 
away. 

One party is wiped out by the Jap- 
anese. The other receives orders to pro- 
ceed to a hilltop which is under Japa- 
nese observation. Lives are lost and suf- 
fering intensified before the paratroop- 
ers find out the “why” of this order. 

You may feel, as we did, that the 
picture is too long. No comedy lightens 
its grim 144 minutes. However, there 
are no dull stretches. Each foot of film 
has its share of ambush, bloodshed, 
heroism and endurance. As a blow-by- 
blow tribute to our jungle fighters, 
Chijective, Burma can be recommended. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn. ““Thunderhead. “Keys of the King- 
dom. ““National Velvet. “““Tomorrow 
the World. ““Woman -in the Window. 
v“Laura. ““None but the Lonely Heart. 
vv“An American Romance. “““Song to 
Remember. ““The Conspirators. 

Comedy: “Princess and the Pirate. 
b¥San Diego, I Love You. “Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. 

War Pictures: “Objective, Burma. 
“Fighting Lady. “”“*Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo. ““A Wing and a Prayer. 
““Winged Victory. “Sunday Dinner for 
a Soldier. 

Musicals: ““When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing. “Carolina Blues. “*Step Lively. 
¥¥’Meet Me in St. Louis. ““Music for 
Millions. “Hollywood Canteen. 

Mysteries: “Having Wonderful 
Crime. ““Hangover Square. “The Min- 
istry of Fear. “The Suspect. ~The Thin 
Man Goes Home. “One Body Too Many. 





One gulp! Two gulps! Beppo’s breakfast is over and gone! 

He’s missed all the good fun... flavor ... and functional chewing you 
get with your crunchy breakfast of delicious, nutritious Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat. 

Chewing like this you actually give your teeth and gums the daily 
exercise they need. For teeth move, ever so slightly in their sockets, 
as they are meant to, “massaging” gums, stimulating local circulation. 

Plan on this nourishing breakfast — 
every day—Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, the original Niagara 
Falls product. You can’t beat 
it for a good breakfast! Sold 
at all food stores. 





BAKED BY NABISCO 
WATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINE 


For ten-day trial supply, 
send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept.SM3, Buffalo8, N.Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS DENY THAT 
"WOMAN'S PLACE IS IN THE HOME” 


“FAON’T fence us in! Every girl ought 

to know something besides house- 
keeping,” commented a high school girl 
when interviewed by a student reporter 
as to her reason for voting “yes” on the 
question, “Do you think that girls 
should.plan a career other than home- 
making?” 

This girl voiced the opinion of 88 
per cent of 33,342 high school girl vot- 
ers who participated in the latest Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion poll under the 
sponsorship of Scholastic Magazines. 
Only 4 per cent of the girls advocate 


‘| planning careers in homemaking ex- 


clusively and 8 per cent have no opinion. 

According to the poll results, high 
school boys are much less favorable to 
the idea of girls’ planning careers out- 
side the home. Of 26,650 boy voters 
55.5 per cent think girlg should have 
careers other than homemaking; 23.5 
per cent are definitely opposed, and 21 
per cent are undecided. 

Girls, interviewed by student report- 
ers after the poll had been taken in 
their respective schools, offered sound 
reasons for planning careers outside the 
home. 

“A girl generally doesn’t know when 
she will marry. Therefore, she should 
plan for the gap between school and 
marriage.” 

“Working in the business world 
teaches a girl to get along with others 
and to handle her husband’s money bet- 
ter than she otherwise would.” 

“After marriage, a girl may have to 
assist with the family finances and be- 
ing prepared will be half the battle.” 

When interviewed, some of the boy 
voters said that girls’ careers should 
supplement homemaking. “Yes,” said 
one boy, “women should help provide 
for the family.” 

Another favored a career “if it doesn’t 
interfere with home life and a girl can 
successfully mix housewifely duties and 
career, so that neither suffers.” 

Many boys added that preparing for 
a career develops a girl’s mind and gives 
her a sense of responsibility, so that 
when she does marry, she will be a bet- 
ter homemaker. 

“Woman's place is in the home” was 
the general argument given by 23.5 
per cent of the boy voters who disap- 
proved of girls’ having careers. “Who 
will take care of the children?” one boy 


wanted to know. “Indulging in other | 


vocations results in too much confu- 
sion,” another remarked. “Girls should 
stay in the home and not take jobs away 


from us—or from returning service. 
men.” And the proverbial “master of the 
house” declared that “she should be 
busy preparing good meals and making 
the home happy for the bread-winner.” 

Many of the girls and some of the 
boys seemed uncertain of the future 
and took a practical point of view in 
advocating careers. Typical of their rea. 
sons are the following: 

“Girls should plan a career other 
than marriage, for many of us will not 
marry because of the ‘man shortage’ 
and therefore will have to support 
ourselves.” 

“If a girl does marry, there is always 
the possibility that something may hap- 
pen to her husband and she may be 
stranded.” 

“After the war, there will probably 
be an economic crisis. In-such an event, 
with girls having to work and jobs not 
too plentiful, the girl who had foresight 
in planning a career will have a decided 
advantage over the girl who is u- 
trained”. 

The unusually large percentage (21 
per cent) of “no opinion” votes on this 
question among the boys shows that 
many of them are still open to argu- 
ment, pro and con. 
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So You're Going fo College! 


yo decided. It’s college for you. 
This doesn’t mean that you must or 
will go to college directly from high 
school. It means that you've said to 
yourself: “In order to do the type of 
work I want, a college education is 
necessary.” 

Next comes your choice of schools. 
Select a school which ‘offers preparation 
for whatever you want to do. And don’t 
overlook junior colleges simply because 
they are not four-year schools. Some of 
them have specialized terminal courses, 
as well as their regular courses, which 
you can finish in two years. Other fac- 
tors in your selection of a college should 
include: 

1. Location. Is it in your state, home- 
town, or nearby? Is it in a large city, 
small city, town, or rural area? What 
are the advantages or disadvantages in 
its location? 

2. Size. Would you like to go to a 
large, medium-sized, or small school? 

3. Type. Would you like to go to a 
co-educational school, a state-supported 
school, a private school, a private de- 


nominational school, or a school for men 
only or women only? 

4. Faculty. What sort of a faculty 
does this school have? What contact will 
you have with the top-ranking faculty 
members during your first two years? 

5. Placement Record. Does this 
school place its graduates in good jobs? 

6. Counseling Service. What person- 
nel organizations are available? 

7. Library. What type of library is 
available? 

8. Orientation Program. Does the 
school have an orientation program for 
freshmen and new students? 

9. “Extra-curricular Activities. What 
student organizations exist on the cam- 
pus? Has it a newspaper and other pub- 
lications, a workshop theater, or a radio 
station available for students who want 
such types of training? What are the 
athletics offered? 

10. Fraternities and Sororities. Does 
the school have national or local organi- 
zations? What controls does the school 
exercise over them as to pledging, 
grades, living quarters, etc.P What is 


YOU AND YOUR JOB 
By FRANKLIN D. ZERAN, PH.D. 


Vocational Editor 


the cost of joining? What are the 
monthly dues, assessments, and living 
costs in the fraternity or sorority house? 

Find out the answers to the above 
questions. Then you will have a sound 
basis for your final choice of colleges. 
But, before you enroll in any college, 
be sure that you know where you're 
headed. In college — 

You will have to work harder than 
in high school. Instead pf competing 
with other members of an “average 
class,” you will compete with the “tops” 
from high schools and “prep” schools. 
In college a “C” grade won't come 
easy — “B” or “A” will take hard work. 

You will be on your own. Dad can't 
can't do your “math” problems; Mother 
can't help you with your English comp. 
“Apple-polishing” won't work, either. 

You will be “on the job.” If you were 
not in college, you would be earning 
money. In college you are paying out 
money in order that your future earn- 
ings may be greater and your advance- 
ment more rapid. College, while you 
are there, is a part of your future job. 

















COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY . 
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Let’s raid the icebox... Have 


= 


~ 
=> 


2.0% @ way to make a party an added success 
Have a Coke are words that make the kitchen the center of attraction 
for the teen-age set. For Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its 
appeal, nor its unfailing refreshment. No wonder Coca-Cola stands 
for the pause that refreshes from Maine to California,—has become 
a symbol of happy, refreshing times together everywhere. 


a Coca-Cola 


\ 
. 


-the global 
high-sign 


You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its fnendly abbreviation 
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Song Writer in the Family 
(Continued) 


to Sam; after two or three glasses he 
was good for all night. 

“I still can’t understand,” my father 
put in quietly, “how you can fool na- 


||ture. If nature gives you wrinkles and 


rheumatism, you can’t laugh it off.” 
My uncle threw his magnificent smile 


; | of triumph at me. “See? They still don’t 
4 | understand, do they?” 


They didn’t. But I did. I wasn’t crazy 


' | like my uncle for nothing. 


“You take Dave here, take your boy,” 


: | Sam said. 


“You take him,” my kid brother Sid- 


| |ney snickered, standing near the wall. 
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_ | He had just come in from the street. 


“You shut up,” my father told him, 
“or I'll lay my hand on you.” 

“I was only kidding,” Sidney said in 
a hurry. 

“You take your boy Dave here,” said 
Sam. “He knows what I’m talking about. 
A couple of years ago he won the West 
Side roller-skating championship in 
Garfield Park, which he celebrated by 
writing a poem that got accepted by the 
Quaker Nut people in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, in a contest, and now he 
writes music. He wants people to sing, 
to be happy. He knows what I'm talking 
about.” 


This last statement aroused my 


/ father’s curiosity. Though tired and 


slightly red-eyed from being up since 


5 | five o'clock in the morning, he leaned 


forward attentively to find out why only. 
his crazy son knew what Sam was talk- 
ing about. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but I don’t 
get the connection.” 

“The line is busy,” said my sister. She 
had just come in from a walk with her 
girl friend and was smiling. 

“You shut up,” said my father, “or 
I'll lay my hand on you.” 

My sister, smiling, excused herself 
for the evening. My old man then 
leaned forward more attentively than 
ever. “I repeat, excuse me, but about 
Dave and you —I don’t get the connec- 
tion.” 

Sam threw me another magnificent 
smile of triumph, his gold tooth shining. 

“Mr. Bergman, sometimes people 
talk the same language but can’t under- 
stand each other. It’s not the fault of 
our educational system. It’s the magnifi- 
cent tragedy of the human race.” 

My mother looked more worried and 
uneasy than ever. She knew Sam had 
never graduated even from grammar 
school, and here he was using such big 
words. 

“I think you're mixed up,” my father 
said to Sam. “It’s true Dave here won 
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the West Side roller-skating champion- 
ship; it’s also true that he got two dol- 
lars for a poem sent to Battle Creek, 
Mithigan, and that he writes something 
called music. So what? He now is an 
order-picker on roller skates for the 
Gold Bond Mail-Order House, and as 
for his songs he can’t get his music pub- 
lished by anybody, He spends almost 
fifty cents a week on stamps.” 

Sam waved his dramatic hands again. 
“Makes no difference. The boy is all 
right. The main thing, he’s full of mu- 
sic, he wants people to be happy.” 

My parents looked at me. Had they 
missed something? Was I really full of 
music for the whole human race? My 
face turned as red as a fireman’s flannel. 
My father finally shook his head. 

“No, the boy wants to make a little 
money writing his songs.” 

Sam waved his hands again. “A little 
money won't do him any harm. It'll give 
him his freedom. No, a little money will 
never harm anybody. But he’s not writ- 
ing for money. He’s writing to make 
people sing, to be happy.” 

*My father stared at me again. Was 
Sam right? His brow furrowed. Had he 
failed to understand his next-to-young- 
est son? 

“You take him,” Sidney snickered. 

“You shut up,” my father said, “or 
I'll lay my hand on you.” 

My kid brother turned a little white, 
then went to sit quietly on a chair in a 
corner, “I was only kidding,” he mum- 
bled. 

My mother continued to look worried. 
She had that uneasy look she always 
wore when I was being discussed. 

“Dave is a good boy,” she murmured. 

“Right,” said Sam. “He is good. 
That’s the word. Good. Even if his mu- 
sic doesn’t make him a millionaire, isn’t 
it wonderful that he makes people sing, 
that he makes millions happy?” 

“He hasn’t had any of his songs pub- 
lished,” my father reminded his brother- 
in-law. 

“Makes no difference. This year, next 
year, makes no difference. Isn’t it better 
than politics? Isn’t it better than public 
trickery, better than playing with false 
words?” 

“I don’t know,” said my father. “May- 
be Dave’s words are false, too. He’s al- 
ways writing songs about love. He’s just 
seventeen — what does he know about 
love?” 

Uncle Sam began shouting louder 
than ever. “Know? Why he knows 
everything about love! He’s at the age 
when his whole life is full of love. He is 
full of all the love in the world. Why, 
it's leaking out of him!” 

My father looked at me again, at my 
ted face. “I don’t see a drgp of it,” he 


said cryptically. “Even his cheeks are 


I was glad my older brothers and my 
sister had gone to bed. My old man 
sure was going good-tonight. How they 
would have enjoyed it! My mother’s 
hands stirred nervously in her lap. 

“Dave is a good boy,” she repeated, 
worried. 

My Uncle Sam kept talking about 
me. In his mind I was mixed up with 
love, music, goodness, and the hunger 
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of the world. His wonderful words were 
like white fire to me, as they always 
were whenever he visited us, which was 
two or three times a year. I didn’t mind 
the smell of pickles which came from 
him; I didn’t care what my family 
thought about him. “He’s cracked,” my 
oldest brothers said every time his name 
was mentioned. “Why, he had a patent 
on a tarragon vinegar, and he gave it 
away — he let every manufacturer use 
it when he could have cleaned up a 
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million. He’s screwy.” They sort of de- 
spised him. Even Sis did. Though he 
wore good clothes, even his best suit 
was baggy at the knees when he came 
to visit us. And why hadn’t he ever got- 
ten married? In our family a bachelor 
was looked upon with suspicion, An- 
other uncle of mine with five kids, 
Uncle Harry, who lived on Harrison 
Street, had said Uncle Sam was so all 
fired hard to please. He referred to the 
days when Uncle Sam was young and 
handsome and all the girls were wild 
about him. But now my bachelor uncle 
was fifty, with a gold tooth in his 
mouth. His hair was getting gray, and 
he was growing stoop-shouldered from 
bending over pickle barrels in his two- 
by-four plant over on Taylor Street. My 
mother, worried about him as she was 
worried about me, stared at him with 
pity. 

Finally my father got up from his 
chair and prepared to retire to his room. 

“You may be right,” he yawned, “but 
tomorrow is another day, and my cus- 
tomers, curse them, will be banging on 
the door of my store at five o'clock if 
I'm not there.” Without saying good- 
night to Sam, he went into his bedroom, 
closing the door down the hall. 

My mother, my kid brother, Uncle 
Sam, and I sat in silence for a few min- 
utes. Sam’s eyes were wet. Finally he 
pressed my mother’s hand, looked at 
me, and left. Later on, when I was tak- 
ing off my shirt in the hot night and 
getting ready to go to bed, I asked my 
mother what had been wrong with 
Uncle Sam towards the end of his visit 
tonight. She didn’t want to answer at 
first, but I kept asking her. Finally she 
told me. 

“You know,” she said in a compas- 
sionate voice, “when he talks about you 
before us he’s really talking about him- 
self, about his lost youth. His tragedy 
is that he never met the right girl. He’s 
the loneliest man in the world. That's 
why he’s always talking about clean 
politics and music and making people 
happy. That’s why he’s always taking 
your side. He once fell in love with a 
beautiful girl, but she married some- 
body else.” 

“Why, I thought all the girls were 
crazy about him,” I exclaimed. 

“They were. But he hardly spoke to 
this girl, and she never suspected he 
loved her—so she married somebody 
else. And that's why —” 

But I wasn’t listening to the rest. My 
mother’s words: burned themselves into 
my mind. 

Finally I heard my mother’s voice 
again. She was talking about the heat. 

“Dave, take a shower before you go 
to bed tonight. It’s so warm —” 


I. sat down on a chair, my eyes 
blurring, and started taking off my 
shoes while my mother went into her 
bedroom down the hall. In a few seo. 
onds I could hear her talking to my 
father. 

“Why did you pick on Sam tonight? 
He’s unhappy as it is —” 

She must have awakened my father, 
for his voice sounded testy and thick. 

“Why shouldn’t I pick on him once 
in a while. Isn’t one in the family 
enough? Eh? —” 


Reprinted by permission of The Yale Re- 
view. 


Excuses 


Two rabid Californians, during 
heavy rainstorm in Los Angeles, 
watched the downpour with embar- 
rassed expressions. Finally, after a deep 
silence, one said to the other: “Boy, 
some terrible weather certainly blows in 


from Nevada, doesn’t it?” 
Jobber Topica 


Time on Their Hands ” 


Sgt.: “What are you two rookies do- 
ing?” 

Pot.: “Oh, we're carrying these boards 
over to the lumber pile.” 

Sgt.: “What boards?” 

Pot.: “Gosh, Sam, we forgot the 
boards!” 

Bequin 


Fast Reader 


“I sent a Bible to my boy at college 
and requested him to read the chapter 
which I had marked. Then in each of 
those chapters I place a five-dollar bill.” 

“Ahi a good scheme. Do you think 
he read them?” 

“I guess so, for he’s just mailed me 
the Bible asking that I mark some more 
chapters and return them as soon 4s 
possible.” 
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Fe ER an attack of surface 

: ‘ pimples or blotchy skin. 

Coat each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
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Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without D pointment .. . 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. B-5, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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“Independence Forever” 
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Few early American patriots 
have left such a lasting imprint 
on the hearts and minds of pos- 
terity. 


John Adams, “Colossus of 
Debate,” not only served as 
President, but he gave a son to 
that high office. 


He was 91 when he uttered 
his last words as quoted above. 


“Independence Forever” 


The importance of Independ- 
ence can never be over-empha- 
sized, and one of the reasons 
life insurance has won such rec- 
ognition is that all clear-minded 
individuals cling tenaciously to 
this high ideal. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE WEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Cooking for Good Health 


The Story of Jen McIntosh 





Jen McIntosh grew up in New Brunswick, Canada, the oldest of seven 
children. Her best friend, a surgeon, taught her a great deal about 
tocks and plants on frequent hikes near her home. 


“If you can keep people well, you don’t have to cure 
them,” says Jen McIntosh of the G-E Consumers In- 
stitute at Bridgeport, Connecticut. She cooks and 
analyzes foods in her lab, which has kitchen facilities, 
then passes along her discoveries to housewives so 
that they can keep their families fed for health. 

One of Jen McIntosh’s specialties is frozen foods— 
how to freeze, store, and then cook them for serving, 
and still preserve their fresh-from-the-garden flavor 
and food value. The facts that Dr. McIntosh is 
discovering at the Consumers Institute will influence 
the development of postwar home appliances. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 











At the University of New Brunswick Jen majored in chemistry. A 
debating meet at the U. of Maine led her to spend two years there 
to obtain a master's degree in biochemistry. 


Later when Jen was working in the State of Washington, she fc 


time for camping trips in Rockies—cooking out, sleeping ° 
and eodeing Waders outdoor life. 


ELECTRIC 


But Jen still wanted to know more about nutrition. Obtaining a 
fellowship at Corell Jen worked on frozen foods under Dr. D. K. 
Tressler, now manager of the G-E Consumers Institute. 
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HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Mabel V. Stangnatt, of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, who will receive 
a Book-of-the-Month Club subscription. 


HIS fall the opening of school and a 

bundle of Senior Scholastics arrived 
on nearly the same date. Because, like 
all teachers during the first days, I was 
very busy with routine organization 
work, I passed the magazines out to 
each class to be read ad lib, and collect- 
ed them at the end of each period. 

After three days, I required as the 
first homework assignment, a composi- 
tion entitled “The Advantages of Using 
Scholastic in Class.” The next day, as 
many as time permitted were read aloud 
in class and I assigned for new home- 
work the writing of a topical outline 
embodying all the good points pre- 
sented, 

Using individual outlines on the 
blackboard as a basis, we worked out 
in class a composite outline (see be- 
low). This enabled me both to teach 
the principles of topical outlining and 
“to sell” Scholastic to the students. 

And so, with an individual magazine 
in every hand, we have started our stu- 
dent-prepared and_ student-conducted 
Scholastic programs on Fridays. 

The rules governing our general] pro- 
cedure (see below) are first read and 
discussed in each class, then posted on 
the bulletin board for the rest of the 
term along with the charts. 

So, for developing initiative and in- 
genuity, poise and personal responsibil- 
ity, together with the ability to plan 
and arrange program material — to say 
nothing of learning to read and enjoy 
magazines — give me Scholastic! 


Advantages of Using Scholastic 
I. Training in 


1. Observation 
a. Pictures, especially covers 
(at a quick glance). 
b. Captions 
2. Understanding of reading mat- 
- ter. 
a. Through various interpre- 
tations. 
b. Through discussion. 
3. Writing 
a. Inspiration and examples of 
stories and poems by 
young writers. 
b. Current advertising. 


Il. Information concerning 
1. Current events 


2. English language 
3. Etiquette 


Ill. Pleasure through 
1. Reading 
a. Stories 
b. Sports 
c. Jokes 
2. Quizzes 
8. Variety —departure from weekly 
class routine 


Scholastic Program Rules 


1. Teams . 
Names of subscribers written on small 

papers. Turned face down, drawn, and ar- 

ranged in groups (5 a good number) until 

all slips are disposed of, then copied on 

chart. 

2. Chairman 


First name laid down for each group is 
first chairman. Teams and chairmen rotate 
weekly, following order on. chart. 

Specific duties: 

a. Arrange meeting of team to decide 
on program. 

b. Write and submit programs to 
teachers (two copies). 

ce. Occupy chair and announce num- 
bers (or preside, if participating). 


8. Master of Ceremony 


Appointed by teacher for term. (Could 
be elected but necessary that they be capa- 


ble, not just popular.) Are responsible for 
entire conduct of Scholastic Day (Friday). 


Specific duties: 

a. Distribution of magazines. 

b. Write up and keep chart checked 
each Friday. 

c. Announce the chairmen and com- 
mittee for the day, then turn over 
program to that chairman. 

. Notify next week’s chairman. 

. Act as time keeper for program 
(when necessary) and help chair- 
man if requested, in order to 

f. Keep program running smoothly. 


4. Programs 


a. Copies must be submitted to 
teacher, Wednesday preceding pro- 
gram (in study period before au- 
ditorium exercises ). 

b. Make any necessary changes and 
rewrite. 

c. State clearly 

What each number. is (give 
name and page of article re- 
ferred to). 
How it is to be presented. 
Names of participants. 
Time allotment. 
5. Material 

Entire magazine at your disposal. 

News, literature, etiquette, quizzes. 

Art and ads furnish excellent material 

for original quizzes testing power of 

observation. 
6. Bases of evaluating weekly programs 


a. Originality of presentation. 
b. Variety of material. 


3-T 


c. Suitability as to day or time 
(Washington’s Birthday, etc. ). 

d. Team work and conduct of par- 
ticipants. 

e. Smooth performance and adapta- 
bility to meet unforeseen circum- 
stances that may arise. 


Samples of Our Scholastic Programs 
I. May 3-8: Life of Emily Carr. Discus- 


cussion and Quiz. 
II. May 10-15: Builders of America. . . . 
Skit. 
III. May 24,29: Spars Support the Coast 
Guard 
1. Short discussion on women help- 
ing in the war effort. 
3. Reading of item on 
Training and Other 
ments.” 
. April 9: Play: “The Snow Goose” 
(based on story by Paul Gallico). 
. October 3: 
1. News Flashes. 
2. Short Story Report and Notes on 
Author. 
8. Short Talk on “Boy dates Girl” 
and Questions. 
. Movie Review. 
. Book Report: 
Air Power. 
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Require- 
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THIS FREE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR TEACHERS 


tells you how to obtain, 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material 
relating to American forest 
resources, including 


@ illustrated booklets 
@ wall posters and charts 
@ motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY by writing 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








STUDENT INTEREST 


with these exciting, 
pictorial stories of leaders 


in American History 


“BUILDERS OF AMERICA” 


A New 
Scholastic Bookshop Publication 





Here is a dramatic cartoon picture-strip 
presentation of outstanding Americans 
—the men and women who have shaped 
the destiny of our great country! 
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Great Leaders 
Including: 
George Washington 


John Paul Jones 
Thomas Jefferson 


Timely Teaching 
Aid 
“Builders of America” 
is a timely teaching aid 
for history and current 
events classes, provid- 
ing significant informa- 
tion, historically accur- 
ate. The challenging 
quiz in “Builders of 
America” is excellent 
for class study or home 
assignments. Clearly- 
drawn picturepanels. 64 
pages. Size 81"x11”. 


Single cor 20¢ ea. 
Beet 1S¢ a 
Order Copies For Your Class Today! 
USE THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON 


David Crockett 
Clara Barton 
Nathan Hale 
Thomas A. Edison 


George Custer 
Susan B. Anthony 
Woodrow Wilson 
AND—other states- 
men, soldiers, in- 
ventors, scientists, 
pioneers, ete. 











SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


I 1 $ copies 
of “Builders of America.” 





Name 





School. 





Address 





P. O. Zone No...__. 


TE3-545 
I Full remittance must accompany each order. 


City. 





State. 





OFF THE PRESS 


Belgium, edited by John Epstein, and 
Rumania, by C. Kormos (each $1.00) are 
the first of a series of handbooks, put out 
by the British Society for International 
Understanding and distributed by Mac- 
millan in this country. Each gives his- 
torical background of the country, de- 
scribes the character and customs of the 
people, and considers the effects of the 
war. A third volume, Greece, will appear 
shortly, and others are in preparation. 

°° ° oO 


Ginn and Company have brought out 
another in the series of Unit Studies in 
American Problems, an experimental series 
prepared for the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, by Con- 
way L. Rhyne and Ellsworth E. Lory, 
examines our use of soil, water, minerals, 
forests, and wild life. There is a chapter 


tion. Excellent bibliographies, full page 
photographs, charts, and cartoons make the 
book highly usable and attractive. Price, 
68c. 


° oO ° 


A revised edition of Citizenship in Our 
Democracy, by J. Cecil Parker, C. Perry 
Patterson, and Samuel B. McAllister, has 
been brought out by D. C. Heath ($1.36). 
This civics text is intended for junior-high 
pupils. It presents clearly and simply the 
ways in which individuals work democrati- 
cally in groups. It takes up problems of 
health, education, agriculture and industry, 
transportation, consumers and law-makers. 
Illustrations and presentation are right for 
young students, and lists of activities will 
start them thinking and acting. 


Recent Pamphlets 


The Third Wartime Commencement 
Manual, published by the National Educa- 
tion Association, contains selected pro- 
grams staged by high schools throughout 
the country in the spring of 1944. It gives 
summaries of 47 junior and senior high- 
school programs, complete scripts of three, 
a bibliography, and suggested themes. It 
costs 50c and can be ordered from the 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

o ° o 

Boys with radio as their hobby will be 
glad to hear that the American Radio 
Relay League, West Hartford 7, Conn., 
publishes a booklet called How to Become 
a Radio Amateur, which they can obtain 
for 25c. In it they'll find complete detailed 
instructions for building and operating 
simple and inexpensive receivers and trans- 
mitters. Charts, tables, photographs, and 
diagrams are numerous and good. 

oO Oo o 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has issued a pamphlet giving 
its plan for action to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency through juvenile protection. Ju- 
venile Guidance lists factors contributing 
to delinquency and offers suggestions for 





meeting needs of young people under the 


on vocational opportunities in conserva-: 


present difficult conditions. It makes sound 
proposals for actions in the home, school 
and community, and for needed legislation, 
The pamphlet is distributed by the Con- 
gress, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 

oO oO 3° 


Have you copies of four new Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets? No. 96, Houses for Tomor- 
row, by T. R. Carskadon, discusses the 
postwar housing boom, costs and problems 
of renting or buying, new kinds of houses, 
and public housing projects. 

No. 97, Social Work and the Joneses, 
by Ruth Lerrigo and Bradley Buell, deals 
with the needs that arise in an average 
community and the help available from 
government and voluntary social services, 

No. 98, Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Out of 
the Closet, by Herbert Yahraes, will open 
your eyes to some amazing facts about the 
disease. It explains how it is possible for 
80 out of every 100 persons who have it 
to lead normal lives and hold jobs. 

No. 99, What Foreign Trade Means to 
You, by Maxwell S. Stewart, examines the 
effect of trade policies on the average in- 
dividual. It asks and answers such ques- 
tions as: Will an increase in trade help 
you? Should the tariff be modified? How? 

Each pamphlet costs 10c and can be 
obtained from the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 
ee 


There have been three additions to the 
Headline Series since we listed them last 
time. These cost 25c each, and can be or- 
dered from the Foreign Policy Association, 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

No. 47, Skyways of Tomorrow, by Bur- 
nett Hershey, looks ahead to the technical 
possibilities of aviation, likely routes of 
commercial transport, questions of bases, 
international regulations, ownership, and 
operation. 

No. 48, A Peace That Pays, by Thomas 
P. Brockway, starts with the question 
whether we can escape recurrent wars. It 
goes on to economic factors making for 
war or peace: foreign loans and _ invest- 
ments, imports, merchant fleets, freedom 
of the air, and foreign policy. 

No. 49, France: Crossroads of a Conii- 
nent, by Helen Hill Miller, traces the po- 
litical and social development of the 
French nation, surveys her part in Euro- 
pean and world affairs, and looks ahead 
to problems she must work out. 


The National Planning Association (800 
Qist St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.), 
has added two titles to its pamphlet series. 
No. 36, Europe's Uprooted People (25c), 
explains why peoples are displaced, how 
big the problem is, what relocation age- 
cies exist, what work lies ahead. 

Nos. 37-38, America’s New Opportuni- 
ties in World Trade (50c), is the report 
of The Committee of International Policy, 
of the Planning Association. It outlines 
our new role in world economy, our pre- 
war policy, discusses our foreign trade 
after the war, and recommends a post 
war policy. 
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TEACHERS EDITION 


TO YALTA — AND BEYOND 
A Unit for This Week 


FTER past wars, nations which had fought common ene- 

mies together came to peace tables, each for itself. And 
they never made a warproof world. At Yalta, peace prob- 
lems topped the list — and the three great powers faced 
them together. That’s good news for the whole world. It is 
a sign that nations can work together, both in war and 
in peace. War is the common enemy faced at Yalta by the 
“Big Three,” to be faced at San Francisco by all the Allies, 
and even by enemy nations, Jater, when they are prepared to 
fight for peace. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Ask the class to name conferences which preceded Yalta, 
and list them on the blackboard, Can they complete the list 
without help from you? Have them summarize what they 
renember about Dumbarton Oaks. 

Now assign “Nazi Germany Is Doomed” for careful study. 
Call attention to the fact that major importance at the 
Crimea Conference was given to postwar problems. Ask 
each pupil to bring to class a list of steps agreed upon. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Open the discussion by asking why the “Big Three” 
needed to get together at this time. What differences among 
them seemed to be growing up (Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
world council vote)? These are all peace problems. 

Now write three general headings on the board, with 
plenty of space under each: (1) Postwar control of Ger- 
many; (2) Independence of liberated countries; (3) World 
peace organization. As you take up results of the conference 
which pupils have listed, write them under one of these 
headings. When all have been discussed, study them to see 
which show ability and willingness to compromise. Poin 
out that each nation made concessions for the good of all 
Then look ahead to “unfinished business.” (Palestine, Syria. 
French participation, security, etc.) Plan to study peace 
organization proposals (Dumbarton Oaks) in preparation 
for the San Francisco Conference 


FOLLOW UP 


Obtain copies of Dumbarton Oaks proposals, one tor each 
pupil if possible (see below). Work out with the class a 
reading list and a list of world organization questions and 
answers to be mimeographed and discussed at home. Make a — 
blackboard chart of proposed organization. Ask a student 
group and members of your PTA to plan a student-parent 
“Town Meeting” for an all-school assembly. 
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STAG 


HIG SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 
FEDERAL AID TO SAVE OUR SCHOOLS 


1. In 1940, how many Americans were there who could 
1ot read and write? 

2. What are the largest and the smallest amounts of 
noney spent on a single classroom “somewhere in the U. S.”? 

3. For Discussion: How would the funds provided for in 
he Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill be allotted to the states and 
spent by them? 

Activity: Answer the questions this article asks about your 
school. Two need investigation. (1) Distance and transpor- 
tation from home to school. Get a street or road map of your 
community, Draw in bus and rail routes. Locate each pupil's 
home by a dot and your school by a red circle. Color area 
within which pupils live. Estimate distances from homes to 
school and average transport facilities. (2) What are “ade- 
quate” library facilities? In answering this, recall how your 
library has helped you with recent projects. What did you 
need that wasn’t there? 

Do you think your school needs Federal aid? List thought- 
tul suggestions for spending it if it were provided. Perhaps a 
member of your school board would like to visit the class and 
talk over your suggestions with you. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


1. What did the Morrill Land Grant Act do for public 
education? 

2. How much money did Congress earmark tor vocational 
-ducation in 1938? 

3. For Discussion: Are schools and colleges which accept 
Federal aid controlled by Federal regulations? 

For Further Reference: America’s Schools, Problems in 
American Life Series, Unit 16, NEA, 30¢; Schools for To- 
morrow’s Citizens, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 30, 10¢. 


“NAZI GERMANY IS DOOMED” 


1. How many men who went with President Koosevelt to 
rhe Crimea Conference can you name? 

2. What definite agreements did the conterence reach on 
iction to force Germany to keep the peace? 

3. For Discussion: What signs of willingness to compro- 
mise do you see in the conference results? 

For Further Reference: The Control of Germany and 
Japan, by Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio (Brookings 
Institution); “Dumbarton Oaks Documents on International 
Organization,” Publication 2192, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Gov. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 5¢. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Doom of Nazi Germany ° Federal Aid for Schools * Gen. 
George Thomas * Misusing Words, Sgt. Reisman * Albert Halper, Hazel Scott 











COMING NEXT WEEK 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 
The Lowlands — the political and economic plight 
of Belgium and the Netherlands. 
The American War Effort — what this country has 
contributed in men, money, and machinery. 
The personalities who will gather in San Francisco 
in April, by Creighton J. Hill. 
For English Classes: 
You Can Write Without Crutches, by Agnes N. Bass. 
Father Cho, Marine, by Lt. Jim Lucas, U.S.M.C. 
Folk Tales by Irwin Shapiro and Edward Lanham. 
Poetry by Archibald MacLeish. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A Song Writer in the Family 
Discussion Questions: 


1. Although this story contains a great deal of realistic 
detail and is quite articulate, it leaves more unsaid than it 
says. The reader is left to guess, for instance, exactly what 
effect his mother’s disclosure about his uncle had on Dave. 
What do you think? 

2. Dave is not made to appear exceptional in any way — 
perhaps because the story is told by him. But can you detect 
certain characteristics that give him individuality? 

3. Is the description of the secret password and the con- 
versation of the two teen-age boys convincing to you? Does 
it seem natural, real? 

4. Give your own idea ot Dave’s father’s character. Is he 
a sympathetic or unsympathetic character in the story? What 
about his mother? 

5. Find examples of humor; of pathos; of effective diction. 

6. What satire exists in the opening passage of the story? 
What flavor does this give the narrative? 

7. Does the writer gain anything by casting his story in 
the informal language of Dave? 

8. Does it seem to you that Uncle Sam is corny or slushy 
or overly sentimental? Is this intentional on the part of the 
author? Can there be any true dignity to a man caught up 
in cliches? Do they, perhaps, represent one phase of his 
poverty? 

Class Assignment 


One of the most illuminating experiences anyone can have 
is to be present at a conference where he is the chiet subject. 
It may be embarrassing, but it may also satisfy the ego — 
and what is more, it may point out some things which have 
not been apparent before. In this story Dave must have 
learned a great deal about himself as his uncle talked with 
the family. Have you ever been the subject of such a family 
discussion? How did you feel? Write about it. 


On Misusing Words 
Class Assignment 


Make a list of the words discussed by Sgt. Reisman. Then, 


armed with your list, spend at least half an hour of your 
listening time on the radio tuned to news commentators and 
analysts. Check the number of times each listed word is 
used, and note whether it is used correctly or incorrectly, 
Bring your notations to class for comparison with others. 
Note whether newspaper correspondents ever misuse war 
words, and whether your friends use war slang before they 
know just what it means. If you want to enlarge your service 
vocabulary, pick Navy terms from radio or periodicals and 
check them against a dictionary. You'll be surprised how 
often landlubbers go wrong there as well as with Army words, 


A Pianist with a Mind of Her Own 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Hazel Scott is just one of many members of her race 
who have won out over obstacles. What makes her distinc- 
tive? 

2. What would you describe as the most critical period 
ot her life? How was she able to pull through it successfully? 

3. Although Hazel Scott’s music appeals to jazz-lovers, 
there is sound musicianship behind it. What lesson does this 
hold for other professions? 

4. Mention other outstanding artists who have brought an 
individual interpretation to music, painting, dancing, liter- 
ature, etc. 


The Play’s the Thing 
Class Assignment: , 

Find out what you can about John P. Marquand, George 
S. Kaufman, and Leo G. Carroll. Also learn what you can 
about the book upon which the play, The Late George 
Apley is based, and about other works of Mr. Marquand’s. 
Incorporate your facts into a brief paper which might be 
used as an entertaining and informative “program note.” 
Remember to make it readable and interesting — not just a 
dull recitation of facts, thrown together without rhyme or 
reason. 


New Themes for Poets 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Why do you think our poetry is becoming more stimu- 
rating? 

2. What other poets have written on war themes this year 


m the Poetry Page? Compare them with the two poets we 
are considering in this issue. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
I. c, b, b, b, «. 
II. Yalta, Curzon, China, Japan, San Francisco, France. 
Ill. 10, 7, 8, 9, 1, 3, 5, 2, 6, 4. 
EV. ¥, By Be: Bets Be 





“ Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-b; 5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 9-c; 10-b. 
Il. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F. 
Ill. Trinidad; music; Port of Spain; 
1936; Cafe Society Downtown; 1940. 
Words to the Wise: 1-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a; 6-b; 7-b; 8-c; 9-a. 


three; piano; Juilliard; 
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